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OLD CHINA. 


HEN our country was still in its infancy 

and household luxuries were few, every 
thrifty American matron prided herself on the 
possession of a fine set of painted china—Wedg- 
wood, Bow, Lowestoft, Liverpool, New Hall, Caugh- 
ley, or some other-—that had been sent her by her 
friends in England, or imported by one of the 
slow-sailing ships that crossed the ocean from 
time to time. These services, at first prized and 











handed down as heir-looms, and finally banished | 


to the garret, in a more or less 
dilapidated condition, to make 


porcelain is more common than any other. It 
seems to have been very largely exported hither, 
and three families out of four who had porcelain 
at the beginning of the present century were sup- 
plied with that ware, Next to this in quantity 
we have found the New Hall. It abounds in old 
houses, and very beautiful specimens are not un- 
common. Turner’s Caughley-wares were sold to 
America in considerable quantity, both porcelain 
and pottery, but in general of the more ordinary 
class. His pottery with blue printed decorations 
is often well worth preserving. Cream-colored 





room for newer and coarser ware, 
have grown in valuefrom year to 
year as their scarcity has in- 
creased, until the china mania 
now in vogue has suddenly con- 
verted them into treasures. Many 
a farmer’s pantry doubtless con- 
tains some stray cup or mug that 
would excite the envy of a col- 
lector and draw shekels from his 
purse, but whose worth could only 
be detected by the eye of an ex- 
pert or the presence of some seem- 
ingly insignificant mark on the 
bottom which serves as its hall 
mark. 

In his new book on Pottery and 
Porcelainof all Times and Nations, 
just published by Harper & Broth. 
ers, Mr. William C. Prime gives a 
readable account of his ramblings 
through the country in search of 
curios of this kind, some extracts 
from which we transcribe for 
the pleasure of our readers. Ten 
years ago, Mr. Prime remarks, 
there were not ten collectors of 
pottery and porcelain in the Unit- 
ed States, while now there are 
probably ten thousand. Among 
these the author has been the 
foremost, and has done much, by 
teaching and example, to foster 
this refined taste. This will be 
still further encouraged by the 
publication of his admirable vol- 
ume, which is not only a complete 
history of the ceramic art, but is 
a perfect treasure-house of prac- 
tical information concerning old 
china, both through its valuable 
suggestions as to its use for home 
decoration and market value, and 
its copious illustrated tables of 
factory and artists’ marks, which 
alone will prove the existence in 
many an old house of unsuspect- 
ed treasures worth far more than 
the cost of the book. As regards 
the specimens generally found by 
thé American collector, Mr. Prime 


says: 

“The old potteries and porce- 
lains which are most abundant 
in America are, of course, those 
which were imported for domestic 
use in the last and present cen- 
turies. Among these were many 
of great beauty, which would be 
treasures in any collection. They 
are chiefly Chinese, Japanese, and 
English wares. Of the Chinese 
porcelains of the last century 
great quantities were imported 
after the close of the Revolution- 
ary war. The blue-and-white is 

enerally of ordinary character, 
ut many polychrome services of 
the manufacture of the time of 
Thang were brought out, either by 
merchants or by ship-masters, for special gifts, 
and specimens of much beauty are to be found 
in the possession of American families. 

“ Besides these, many exceptional pieces of the 
rarer old Chinese wares have found their way to 
America within the past century, and are some- 
times met with in the most unexpected places. 
Bow, Chelsea, and Derby contributed very little 
to American home furniture in the last century, 
but the remains of occasional services are met 


Fig. 1.—Suk anp QuapRILLé CasnMere 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 





with. Wedgwood-wares are frequent. Lowestoft 
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tions, but pretty withal—are not to be despised 
as works of art, nor, when collectors begin to 
appreciate them, will they be found sufficiently 
abundant for all. Castleford tea-pots, with pret- 
ty relief lines in blue or with well-executed me- 
dallions, are quite often found in old houses. 
“The printed wares of England from 1810 to 
1825 were very largely sold to America, and col- 
lectors here should not fail to gather specimens. 
Staffordshire potters, especially Clews, of Co- 
bridge, the Ridgways, Enoch Wood & Sons, Rog- 
ers, and Riley, found an American market, and 


| at Hochst. 
| purchased for that purpose. 





to call at his house and examine, with reference 
to purchasing, a small collection of porcelain 
which he had formed in his youth in Germany. 
The result was the acquisition of some delicious 


| figurines of Dresden, Frankenthal, Ludwigsburg, 


and notably several beautiful works of Melchior 
These formed a cabinet collection 
But when about to 
take my leave, I jocularly asked the wife of my 
old friend if she also had not some china in her 
pantry to sell. She replied, with a laugh, that 
she had plenty of old crockery, but not of a sort 
any one would care for. Would 
she show it ? ‘ Certainly.’ And 











wares and salt-glazed stone-wares of the latter 
part of the last and beginning of this century are 
abundant in America, and of the latter many 
very beautiful and quaint old specimens are to 
be found, moulded with good reliefs, colored and 
plain. It is generally impossible to say at what 
factory these were made, but that is of small con- 
sequence. The old tea-pots, graceful in form, 
well decorated, queer and ancient in their very 
aspect, with borders of green leaves embossed, 
bouquets in colors, orange bands—odd combina- 


Fig. 2.—SILK aND QuADRILLE CASHMERE 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For jleecription see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ 








DRESSES. 


sent not only their regular patterns, but produced 
a great many special patterns of American sub- 
jects. The common notion that these printed 
wares are valueless crockery leads collectors to 
neglect them. They are becoming more and more 
rare, and will soon be highly prized. Some of 
them are wonderfully good specimens of color. 
“One or two personal incidents will serve to 
afford encouragement to the American collector. 
Some years ago an aged German gentleman in 
New York, about to return to Europe, asked me 
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Fig. 3.—Snow-rLakeé CiotH Dress.—Front 
For Back, see Page 789.—[{For pattern and 
description see Suppl., No. I., Figs, 1°, 1°-7.] 


in a few moments a servant cov- 
ered the floor of the room with 
Fiirstenberg porcelain, Nider- 
viller faience of Beyerlé’s time, 
Delft dishes, large and small, 
decorated in queer old patterns, 
Leeds pottery baskets and dishes, 
Wedgwood cream-ware, an old 
Chinese dish of great beauty, and 
a miscellaneous lot of other spec- 
imens. 

“ Driving through the 
in pleasant Octobers, 
sometimes found into 
pantries of old houses, and not 
always without reward. Chatting 
on the portico of a village inn one 
day with a man who seemed to 
know the neighborhood, we heard 
the family histories of most of 
the inhabitants, and, among other 
things, the account of a house out 
of which the old folks had died, 
and which the young folks were 
refurnishing ‘What did they 
do with the old furniture?’ ‘ Put 
it all in the garret.’ ‘Why not 
sell it?? ‘Who to? They'd be 
glad enough to sell it if any body 
would any thing for it.’ 
*Could we see it ?’ I s’pose so. 
If you want to look, I'll go and 
ask him.’ The result was a visit 
to the garret, not far away. It 
was a wonderful place, that garret. 
The house was old, the family one 
of property and position for near- 
ly two hundred years. The gar- 
ret contained piles of ancient fur- 
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we have 
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niture, and a wreck of pottery 
and porcelain that was sad and 
solemn in the eyes of a collector. 


Old blue-and-white Chinese wares 
were literally trodden underfoot ; 
for the floor covered with 
fragments of an immense service 
crushed into thousands of pieces, 


and mingled with the similar rel- 


was 


ics of an old English cream-ware 
service delicately painted. Out of 
that wreck we rescued in good or- 


Hit 


itt der some rare Chinese plates with 

. polychrome decorations, a Liv- 
erpool mug with portrait of the 
Hon. John Hancock, a good old 
Wedgwood cup and saucer, and 
a few other pieces of English 
fabrics. The want of a bric-d- 
brace shop in the neighborhood 
had led to the destruction of 
much good porcelain in that gar- 
ret, where it was treated as worth- 


‘These are not uncommon in- 
cidents We have found fine 
specimens of Rouen, Nevers, 


Delft, Dresden, Sévres, 
by, and many other factories in 
New York ‘second-hand’ shops, 
and no country in the world pre- 
sents better opportunity for the gathering of Chi 
nese and Japanese wares of polychrome decora- 
tion, which are fully as interesting and beautiful 
as any other class. 

“ A word of advice to the beginner who is gath- 
ering specimens. It should not be necessary to 
give such rudémentary advice, but the experience 
of every collector who is consulted by beginners 
will confirm its necessity. Your first question 
in examining a specimen should be, ‘ What is it ? 
| Determine the material first of all. Is it pot- 
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tery or porcelain, hard paste or soft paste? Hold 
it up to the light. If it is thick, use a strong 
light. Endeavor to see the shadow of your fin- 
gers through it. If any light comes throagh it, it 
is porcelain. Do not be hasty in deciding. Many 
colored porcelains and many thick porcelain pieces 
are nearly opaque. If it be porcelain, next de- 
termine whether it is soft paste or hard paste. 
Your touch will need experience before you can 
depend on it. If permitted, try the bottom rim 
with a file. If the glaze covers the bottom rim, 
it is probably soft paste; but this is not always 
the case. The determination of the character 
of the ware is preliminary to looking at the mark, 
if there be one on the piece. Consult the tables 
of marks in this volume for the meaning of any 
mark you may find. Perhaps it will not be in 
the tables. No index of marks is yet complete. 
Every year adds information on this subject. Nor 
are the marks of very modern factories given 
here, except in connection with ancient marks of 
the same factory. Experience will soon teach 
you to recognize most modern colors and styles 
as distinct from the old. Do not ask an experi- 
enced collector for information about a piece un- 
less you sh«w it to him or can give him an exact 
description, stating the material and the definite 
characteristics of the specimen, with a fac-simile 
of the mark if there be one, and a copy of the 
decoration if it can not be clearly described in 
words, 

“Let us now talk about the cost of specimens. 
The value of old pottery and porcelain depends 
on many circumstances, The rivalry of collect- 
ors, and the temporary run on certain factories, 
whose works it is, for the time, the fashion to 
collect, may change entirely the auction prices. 
Specimens of Bristol, Dresden, Chelsea, Sévres, 
China, Worcester, may be at one time sought, and 
the prices rise; a year or two may change the 
mania, and the prices fall. But fine artistic works, 
of whatever fabric, have always a tolerably well- 
maintained value. In America prices are wholly 
unestablished, and in general absurd. The few 
dealers who sometimes sell old china do not pro- 
fess to much knowledge of the subject, and fix 
prices which are ridiculously cheap on some arti- 
cles, and ridiculously dear on others. We have 
seen an ordinary specimen of a common German 
factory worth a dollar or two marked fifteen dol- 
lars, and by its side a beautiful Sevres déjeuner 
service of 1782, decorated by Baudouin, with fac- 
tory and artist’s signatures, priced at twelve dol- 
lars.” 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 





We shall issue gratuitously with Number 52 
of the present Volume of HARPER’S BAZAR the 
first of a series of FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS, 
containing a powerful and intensely fascinating 
Story, entitled 


“MY LADY’S MONEY,” 


by the favorite Novelist WILKIE COLLINS, au- 
thor of “ The Woman in White,” “ The Moon- 
stone,” “ Armadale,” etc., ele. 





ww A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Belted Carrick Basque, Apron Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt will be published with our 
next Number. Full Lists of our Cut Paper Pat- 
terns will be sent on receipt of return Postage. 





2@" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for December 8 contains a further in- 
stallment of “POOR ZEPH!” a page of fishing 
sketches, and an Eastern War illustration. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for December 15. 





A GROWING BEAUTY. 


N the rambles that the Bazar has taken 

over the land this year it has had occa- 
sion to observe a constantly increasing re- 
gard to lovely appearance about the coun- 
try homes—the homes not of the rich, nor 
of those who, having income without bank- 
able capital (if we may use the phrase), 
spend all as they go, aping the rich, but of 
those who, if they wish to do a thing, have 
to take their own hands to do it. 

In the old times a dilapidated fence and 
a weedy grass-plot comprised the whole of 
the front yard, as it was called. If the 
honse was set in a thicket of lilacs, it was 
more than satisfactory; and if a group of 
pale red lilies grew beside the door, and a 
cinnamon-rose bush beside the gate, it was 
all that could be expected by the most ex- 
acting. If to them were added a slovenly 





border, on each side of a narrow path and 
lopping over it, of flower-de-luce, London- 
pride, and phlox, the front yard became the 
garden, and was the boast of the neigh- 
borhood. Something more, then, its proud 
matron felt to be demanded of her, and 
she perhaps added Canterbury-bells and 
prince’s-feather, or a straggling hollyhock 
and a cluster of sunflowers, all just as it 
happened and just where it happened. 
Later on, the happy housewife bloomed out 
in a white lilac, or became the fortunate 
possessor of some peonies ; she had a scrap 
of a bed of star-of-Bethlehem in this front 
yard, of bachelor’s-button, and it may be 
of ladies’-delight; but that put her within 
the precincts of wealth and refinement that 
presently had a white rose on the house, 
and dahlias and tiger-lilies in the yard, and 
children at the door begging for stalks of 
Aaron’s-rod, or the life-everlasting, to blow 
up into balloons between their little red 
lips. Yet even this good lady would have 
regarded her granddaughter’s honeysuckles, 
trumpet-flowers, Virginian creepers, and 
prairie roses as trumpery to make the house 
damp and fill it with bugs. 

While this was the case with the front 
yards of those in very moderate circum- 
stances, there were gardens belonging to 
those a little better off in this world’s goods, 
yet not to be called rich in them, that were 
on a different scale, and were delightful in 
a sort of wild quaintness, kept only half in 
order by the man-of-all-work—currant bush- 
es and roses and rank-growing rhubarb el- 
bowing each other; the homely kitchen plots 
neighbored by a copse of spice-plant; just 
beyond the cabbages long rows of snowy 
annunciation lilies; a blaze of hollyhocks in 
the middle of the beans, with apple-trees, 
and trees of balm-of-Gilead, and nut trees 
helping out each other’s shade; gardens 
where there was one corner of sweet herbs, 
balm, sage, pennyroyal, mint, and the rest, 
that always suggested a pale sweet face, 
beneath a white kerchief, bending over it 
and seeing that all was right for the messes 
of those who should have any winter ail- 
ments. But usually even this spot was 
somewhere out of sight, and never adorned 
any visible portion of the house, or made 
the way short to any wayfarer by a glimpse 
of its pleasantness. 

How impossible it seems that lovers ever 
sat on the rude door-stone behind that 
weedy grass-plot, or kissed each other across 
that dilapidated gate of the old-time front 
yard, and found life just as sweet as if they 
stood shoe-deep in crushed lilies-of-the-val- 
ley and violets and pansies, the present as 
ineffable, the future as cloud-clad and rose- 
ate! How impossible, too, it is to picture 
the happy young mother with her sewing 
in that doorway, and the children tumbling 
round the rough doorstep! and with more 
reason for the latter impossibility, for the 
lovers sometimes used the front yard as 
being unfrequented, but the mother sat at 
her side or back door, and the big poultry, 
picking here and there, and the cosset lamb, 
and the calf, and the dog, made a part of the 
dramatis persone of the children’s play. We 
never see, far off in the semi-wilderness to 
which it has now been pushed, some yard 
that to-day presents a counterpart of the 
original one, with its one cinnamon-rose, 
without thinking how forlorn a spot can be 
made by neglect. 

Of course, whether we can picture it or 
not, life went on in the house behind that 
forlorn yard with much the same general 
features, let the surroundings be weeds or 
flowers. But we think something must 
needs have been wanting in the fullness 
and happiness of that life. For there can 
hardly be complete fullness without knowl- 
edge and appreciation of beauty; other 
things, too, are needed, to be sure, but beau- 
ty heaps the measure, and where it is once 
known and appreciated it is desired, and 
then the effort is made to be surrounded 
with it. And there are few things that pay 
their way sooner or more thoroughly, for 
whoso looks may see the outside beauty re- 
act on the person and character. One must 
correspond with it, and dress is neater, and 
manners are, perhaps, something finer, and 
one looks abroad into the world for more, 
where it exists in any quantity. Thus— 
although these are but trivial instances of 
the fact—when the front yard is full of 
dainty flowers, the fence is not allowed to 
stay in disrepair or the gate to hang by 
half of one hinge; it is mended, it is per- 
haps replaced, it is presently painted, it 
does not like to have the flowers a reproach 
to it. The hens, too, are banished from 
such precincts; the cow no longer pushes 
her horns over the fence and warns off in- 
truders from what looks like a neglected 
grave-yard lot; the door-stone is set evenly, 
a scraper added, possibly a trellis; a coat of 
paint is given to the door, and soon it really 
seems necessary to give it to the house; 
blinds follow where the windows used to 
stare like lidless eyes; a change comes over 
the curtains, and soon the windows as well 





as the yard bloom out in pots of plants and 
ivies. All this metamorphosis, and much 
more, is what we have noticed of late as 
having taken place to an immense extent in 
the country. Far and wide we find the 
great majority of the rural homes set in 
trim and pretty gardens; the grass before 
them and about them is smooth and well 
cropped; and while the beautiful old-fash- 
ioned plants are not neglected, and there 
are groups of hollyhocks and red lilies and 
honesty and phlox, there are beds scattered 
every here and there in the grass, white 
with feverfew in its season, burning with 
geraniums and verbenas later, and there are 
great plots of Japanese lilies, walks edged 
with flaming gladioluses, tropical -look- 
ing clumps of white day-lilies, patches of 
petunias and brilliant portulaca. Here 
there are pretty rustic vases heaped with a 
confusion of nasturtium and cypress-vine 
and canary-bird flower and mignonette, 
and here larger antique vases on their ped- 
estals running over with color, and there 
are vines clambering over the fence to drop 
in bunches of blossom on the other side; 
while every house that is out of debt, or 
that can carry a little heavier mortgage, 
has indulged itself in some sort of a porch 
or piazza, with a red chair, maybe a ham- 
mock, and certainly an illumination of rustic 
baskets full of vines and flowers. 

All this is really a great improvement. 
Small thing though it be in itself, it shows 
a leavening and developing of the race in 
its more general acknowledgment of the 
beautiful and desire for it. Wherever it is 
seen we may understand that the old cur- 
mudgeon who used to say, “ What is the 
good of it—you can’t eat it?” has gone 
from the face of day. It is besides an act- 
ual increase of possession ; it raises the val- 
ue of the place by so much hard money, for 
it costs next to nothing, and really goes 
some length toward meeting the mortgage 
in that way; and it is a blessing, moreover, 
to every traveller who makes it the charm- 
ing way-mark on a tiresome journey. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


T may not here be superfluous to offer a few 
hints on the decoration of rooms as affecting 
our personal appearance. 

First, as to color in rooms. 

Too much can not be said against the pale, 
glossy, or white papers so much in fashion for 
drawing-rooms and boudoirs. They are ruination 
to any material, to any picture hung upon them, 
to any complexion. The same objection applies 
to white ceilings, and still more to A 
pale carpet not only destroys every thing in the 
room, but it visibly decreases the size of the room ; 
pictures simply disappear. A light ceiling may 
pass unnoticed, since we have lost the habit of 
ever looking upward in a room, owing to the glare 
and to the certainty of there being nothing to see ; 
but a light floor can not be forgotten. It forces 
itself on your attention whichever way you turn, 
casts up unpleasant reflected lights upon the pol- 
ished legs of chairs, and destroys the colors and 
outlines of all the furniture by its own obtrusive- 
ness. Once having purchased a curious carved 
cabinet of light oak, made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and brought it home to my white drawing- 
room, I experienced an unaccountable sense of 
disappointment on seeing it in its place. I found 
it only half the size I expected; I found the 
carving more trivial, the color more dull—the 
whole thing an eye-sore. I could not for a time 
understand how I had been deceived into spend- 
ing money on it. I mourned over my empty 
purse, and decided, not without feeling rather 
small, on selling it again, without boasting about 
it to my friends. About that time I conceived a 
plan of covering the walls of my drawing-room 
with some very dark tapestry which I 
and did so just before my cabinet’s destined de- 
parture. When all was done, behold! my eyes 
were opened—a sudden light flashed upon me. 
To my astonishment, against the darkened walls 
my cabinet once more became its former self. 
Never had I supposed that oak could “tell” 
against brown; but it did so. It rose in height, 
it spread in breadth, the color brightened, and 
the carving seemed to be under a spell, to move 
and live. I hardly recognized my lamented bar- 
gain now that it was going away. And then I 
saw at once that the whole thing was owing to 
the altered background ; and I have waged cease- 
less war against pale walls ever since. 


FURNITURE AND DRESS. 

I suppose in the happy days for artists, when 
there were panelled oak walls and carved window- 
seats, every one looked well against them, and 
perhaps these very walls had an indirect influ-’ 
ence in moulding the fashions, for the constantly 
observing even a bit of grained oak may cultivate 
the eye in some measure unconsciously. But the 
oak, from being of a pale color, darkened with 
age, and in about a hundred years from the time 
when it was put up, the extreme darkness of the 
rooms, especially in towns, with the black walls 
and low ceilings, drove the inmates in self-de- 
fense to light tints somewhere. Now as shaving 
the wood or repanelling would have been far too 
expensive a process for our thrifty ancestors, they 
generally took the simple means of whitewashing 
their walls and ceilings, and so first let in the 
demon of white ugliness who has at last lured 





most of us into his snare. Are not white walls 
and ceilings to be found every where ? 

Now in a white room, when the eye is unaccus- 
tomed to it, one can scarcely for a time distin- 
guish forms and textures. The pale glare takes 
the gloss out of silks, and habituates the taste to 
pailid colors and an absence of shadows. Small 
detail is lost: witness the effect on my cabinet 
just described. And when use has brought the 
eye back to its original perceptive power, there 
is the chance that the white will have done its 
woful work ; the “ favorite” colors will be found 
greatly heightened, without any regard to com- 
plexion or propinquity, and the fashionable shapes 
more and grotesque. No one but old 
Father Time, with an infinite compassion, is brave 
enough to tone down our glaring white, to dim 
our dazzling blues, our raw greens, and warp our 
contorted shapes into something more easy and 
graceful. 

The whole style of our modern furniture, as 
well as our modern dress, is largely due to these 
terrible white walls. Unlimited cheap gildings 
came in, glacé silks and satins came in, plentiful 
varnish ; the very designs for furniture we see 
all about us, coarse, florid, and conspicuous, are 
all due to the white walls. The reason for this 
probably never occurred to the public—that a 
want of some kind was felt, and the want was 
falsely interpreted to mean contrast. Every thing 
to “tell” against them must be of this kind, gaudy 
and “loud,” to avoid washiness. Hence the star- 
ing suites of furniture which seem positively to 
scream at one in their obtrusiveness, with the 
result of obliterating the company, who vainly 
struggle to be conspicuous by still gaudier phan- 
tasies in dress. I am not denying the benefit 
of the introduction of wall-papers, which have 
been getting paler and paler, shinier and shinier, 
every year; I am not even depreciating the whole- 
some delight in “cleanness,” and the advantages 
of being able to see when dust accumulates ; but 
I am convinced that the whitewash upon our oak 
was the commencement of our artistic deteriora- 
tion, and we are only now beginning to see how 
great that deterioration has been. 

How it was that in the ancient days, when 
cleanliness had not come into fashion, when car- 
pets were not, but floors were covered with rushes 
and strewn with rejected bones and wine lees, 
when forks and pocket-handkerchiefs did not ex- 
ist, and when people were recommended in the 
directions of etiquette of the period to inspect 
rs very seats in noble halls before they sat on 
them— 


“Se aucune chose y verras 
Qui soit deshonneste ou vilaine” (fifteenth century): 


how it was that in those days people could have 
indulged to the extent they did indulge in quaint 
concelts of dress—flowing trains edged with rich 
furs, delicate veils that fell tw tho foot, and trail- 
ing sleeves of cloth of gold or velvet—I can not 
tell. At that time windows were few and small, 
chimneys had only just come into general use, 
and the walls of the Ge rooms were entirely bare 
—mere brick or stone, save for here and there 
in rich houses a “hanging of worsted” (the tap- 
estry we now see in our museums) or a very rude 
stencilled decoration. Costly and graceful dresses 
seem to us strangely out of place, even for high 
days and festivals, in such abodes. And yet this 
was the period of the greatest and most profuse 
pry meer of attire in England, as it was that 
f the richest and most gorgeous architecture, and 
many of the most beautiful and artistic shapes 
and patterns. Perhaps the darkness and bare- 
ness of the interiors created a desire for bright- 
ness of some sort at any cost, and the medieval 
love of minute detail; and hence the people’s 
garments were made rich and varied, as an un- 
conscious atonement for the lack of furniture 
and light and beauty about them. Detail “ told” 
against the dark walls; it never “tells” against 
pale ones. They were, in fact, the only furniture 
and attraction within the massive granite walls. 
The attention was concentrated on the people, 
and the walls were (as they should be) the back- 
ground to set the people off. Now, when an or- 
dinary dwelling-house is handsomer, cleaner, and 
more comfortable than the royal palace was in 
1400, we make ourselves subservient to the rooms 
in which we live; we are content to be always 
secondary (sometimes imperceptible) objects in 
our glittering saloons, which we can not outglit- 
ter.* Or in the endeavor to eclipse the bad taste 
of our mural decoration with the worse taste of 
our ignorant self-adornment from the sheer ne- 
cessity of being visible, we become conspicuous 
without grace and expensive without beauty. 


OLD AND NEW COLORS. 


The colors long contemned as “ old-fashioned” 
—the colors in vogue before the present century 
—have been generally more beautiful and more 
becoming than any we now have. Why? The 
truth of the matter is, a color may be too pure; 
and of late our manufacturers, urged on by the 
vulgar craving for gaudiness, have so much ad- 
vanced in color-distilling and dyeing that our 
modern colors are hideous through their extreme 
purity. Hence colors faded by age are often more 
beautiful than in their pristine freshness. The 
old-fashioned blue, which had a dash of yellow 
in it, and which looks sadly faded against the 
fashionable staring blues, was one of the most 
exquisite hues ever worn; so was the warm dun 
yellow we see in the old masters’ pictures ; so was 
the soft brownish crimson. The same remark 
applies to Oriental colors. The old Indian and 
Persian manufactures, which will never grow old, 
look forever perfect and grand: and this is not 
only due to the wondrous Oriental feeling for 
combining colors; it is partly due to the imper- 
fection of the colors they used. The reds are 





* This is true in another way of the beautiful rooms 
decorated by artistic firms. People are apt to forget 
that a room is but a background, 
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chiefly dull; the blues, greenish; the white, yel- 
lowish or gray; the black, half brown. This may 
be noticed in any old Indian carpet or shawl. 
Unhappily the same undiscriminating demand for 
cheap work which demoralized art is demoraliz- 
ing the Oriental markets, since it has become the 
fashion to ransack them ; and it is becoming more 
and more difficult to procure the old subdued 
mixtures. In the goods they fabricate for the 
French and English markets, they are beginning 
to use the cheap imported European dyes, although 
they still, ore ignorance, adhere to the 
old patterns. n they may give place to the 
modern bad ones, and we shall have nothing bet- 
ter from the East than we can make at home, as 
far as harmony of tints and poetry of design are 
concerned, 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISS VANDERBILT'S TROUSSEAU. 


4 ye elegant trousseau prepared for Miss Van- 
derbilt has claimed so much public notice 
of late that we have taken special pains to lay the 
details of it before our readers, who may be glad 
to profit by the useful suggestions afforded by so 
many tasteful toilettes. Several dress-makers 
have claimed the credit of making it, and various 
journals have spoken of it as imported from Par- 
is. The latter rumor arose from the fact that a 
description of the materials woven in Lyons for 
the bride’s dress was given in the Bazar (No. 43, 
Vol. X.), and was copied by the Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Queen, Although the fabrics 
are necessarily Parisian, Miss Vanderbilt did not 
import her dresses, but preferred, with commend- 
able patriotism, to have them made by an Ameri- 
can modiste, Mrs. Connelly, whose fine styles are 
frequently quoted in our columns, and through 
whose courtesy we were allowed to inspect the 
trousseau. The wedding dress was the hand- 
somest seen in New York since that of Nellie 
Grant, which was made by the same modiste. It 
consisted of an empress train and corsage of the 
richest brocaded white satin, with an apron of 
plain satin nearly covered with lace, pearl passe- 
menterie, and bouquets of orange blossoms. The 
lace, said to be the finest of its kind ever brought 
to this country, was point appliqué, bordered 
with round point, and ornamented with medall- 
ions of point de Venise. The front of the bro- 
caded corsage was a round waist, with a wide belt 
formed of five satin folds fastened by a bouquet ; 
the neck was high behind, with a standing col- 
lar, while the Pompadour square front was filled 
in with lace, on which was laid pearl points em- 
broidered on tulle. Below this were the clinging 
satin front breadths, on which three deep founces 
were laid diagonally, and headed by satin folds and 
the beaded trimming. These flounces began high 
on the right side, descended to the first seam on 
the left side, where they each formed a point to 
hold a bouquet, and thence sloped upward, trim- 
ming elaborately the left side gore that is more 
plainly seen than the right side, which is next the 
groom in walking; across the foot of the three 
plain satin breadths was a deep satin flounce 
shirred in clusters, with a bouquet in each space 
between the shirrings, and this flounce fell over a 
knife-pleating of satin that edged the dress. The 
empress back, beginning with five long seams at 
the shoulders, sloped smoothly low over the tour- 
nure, whence the rich brocade formed a court 
train, cut in very deep leaf points, under which 
were five rows of satin knife-pleating. The back 
was three yards long, yet the flowing breadths 
were not looped, but fell in easy graceful folds. 
A long deep panel was formed down the middle of 
the train with lace and pearl passementerie. The 
sleeves were long duchesse shape, made entirely 
of the transparent lace, with two ruffles falling 
on the wrists, and held by a cluster of blossoms. 
The graceful train was supported by a fan made 
of two gored breadths of crinoline from the waist 
to the end, shaped like the skirt, and covered with 
flounces of muslin and lace; this fan was sewed 
in beneath the train, and moves with it. A small 
bouquet was in the left corner of the square neck, 
and another high on the right side. The lace and 
pearl trimmings on this dress were so rich that 
but few flowers were used, and these, according 
to the newest fancy, were all in bouquets instead 
of long garlands. The veil of lace, combining 
Venice and round point, was fastened with orange 
flowers. 

Among the richest of the evening dresses of 
this outfit was a dress of sulphur-colored brocade 
combined with plain od grain, and trimmed with 
wide Valenciennes lace and tulle embroidered 
with pearis ; the train was ninety-five inches long ; 
the sleeves were of white chenille in open square 
meshes held by pearls. A handsome costume 
with a jacket to match, for the street, was of plum- 
eolored brocade and velvet, trimmed with bands 
of silk and velvet; a large gold buckle fastened 
the belt of this corsage, and another held up the 
drapery in the back. A visiting and reception 
dress was of maroon velvet, trimmed with wide 
bands of cocks’ feathers of the same shade. A 
second rich costume was of black brocaded silk 
and plain silk. One of the handsomest house 
dresses was a black silk made in princesse shape, 
with transparent sleeves entirely of mordoré 
beads, alternating with clair de lune ; one side 
gore was also covered with this beaded trimming, 
while the scarf apron fronts crossed each other 
and were fastened on one side of the train. A 
bouquet of dark red damask roses with buds of 
the yellow tea-roses is worn at the belt of this 
dress. For morning dresses was one purely white 
wrapper of India cashmere, trimmed with mara- 
bout feathers and Mechlin lace ; a second wrapper 
had a train of pale gray camel’s-hair, with front 
of pink silk, trimmed with Valenciennes lace; 
around the train was a band of gray ostrich feath- 
ers holding pleatings of pink and gray silk. 

The dress in which the bride’s mother accom- 





panied her daughter to the altar was pearl-color, 
with an apron of gros grain, a brocaded Pompa- 
dour basque, and long princesse back with flow- 
ing train. Three curved rows of duchesse lace, 
in which were medallions of round point, entirely 
covered the apron breadths, and were caught on 
the sides with bows of silk finished with tassels 
of strung pearls. The square neck was trimmed 
with lace and pearls fastened by a cluster of pale 
pink roses. The train hangs in folds without be- 
ing caught up at a single point; it is trimmed up 
each side with lace, and across the bottom with 
pleated and gathered flounces; the sleeves have 
lace inserted their whole length. The bride’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Shepherd, wore ciel blue brocaded silk 
with postilion basque, and flowing train with re- 
vers, while the plain blue silk front of the skirt 
was trimmed with a garniture of welvet embroid- 
ery, representing olive-shaded leaves and pink 
blossoms that looked as if painted on the silk; 
below this rare needle-work was lace in rows 
held by pink rose-buds. Another sister, Mrs. 
Sloane, wore cream-colored armure silk, with the 
train cut in deep points on pleatings of satin, 
while the sides and front were concealed by panel 
trimmings of Valenciennes lace, headed by em- 
broidery in which gold and pearls were intro- 
duced ; the sleeves were entirely of Valenciennes 
lace; down one side of the dress were sprays of 
red and tea roses, while the train was held on the 
opposite side with a jabot of satin loops and lace. 
A more youthful dress for a younger sister not 
yet in society was of white gauze embroidered 
with leaves, and trimmed with embroidered scal- 
loped flounces and puffs of plain gauze. -This 
dress had a deep round apron over-skirt caught 
up hig® on the left with white roses and satin 
ribbon loops to show satin pleatings on the skirt ; 
down the other side were sprays of roses and 
buds. The pretty postilion basque had a satin 
belt in front fastened on one side by a bow of 
ribbon with long ends. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES, 


The reception toilettes just described will fur- 
nish hints to correspondents who inquire about 
dresses for Christmas and New-Year’s receptions, 
It is not alone in the rich materials, but in their 
small details, that the beauty of such dresses con- 
sists. The reader will observe that most corsages 
are square, and that long transparent lace or 
beaded sleeves are as fashionable as elbow sleeves. 
Also that while the newest dresses are made with 
princesse back, with fan train, or else the straight 
flowing empress back, that the fronts are not cut 
in one from head to foot, but have separate waists 
and apron breadths. These aprons, in order to 
be flat, consist merely of the front breadths of 
the skirt, very flatly trimmed in diagonal rows, 
in curves, or in straight panels, instead of being 
much wrinkled and draped. For corsage fronts 
the round waist and wide belt are used, unless a 
basque is preferred, when the basque must be 
quite short, to prevent wrinkling when the wearer 
is sitting. The edges of such basques have a 
double piping of satin, A corsage bouquet ac- 
companies all dresses, even those of black silk ; 
if the neck is square, it is placed in the left-hand 
corner; if the front is high, it is worn in the belt, 
or else high on the left side. Worth makes quaint 
bows of six small loops of satin folded Jess than 
an inch in width, and puts one such bow near 
the back of the square neck, and another in front. 
From four to six plain round satin buttons, an 
inch in diameter and bulging out in the centre, 
fasten such waists. Rich lace is no longer used 
as gathered flounces around the skirt, but is laid 
on flatly on the front and side gores to outline 
an apron, and thus the fine design of the lace is 
displayed; it also forms jabots down the sides 
or in the middle of the train. The trimming at 
the foot of the front breadths is always of the 
dress material, and must be a very simple and 
narrow border. The back of such dresses; wheth- 
er high or low in the neck, has most usually the 
princesse effect, with waist and train in one, with 
either three, five, or seven seams curving over 
the tournure, and fitting the figure as if moulded 
upon it; very small ladies use only three seams, 
as more than these make the back look patch- 
ed. The train consists of three straight long 
breadths, not looped, but held back by rows of 
tapes underneath, and thus forming a fan, or else 
they are left to flow freely, and are trimmed 
with a revers on each side. The edge of such 
trains is also simply trimmed with one or two nar- 
row knife-pleatings set in, or else it is cut in deep 
points that are mounted on knife-pleatings. The 
modiste furnishes a trained petticoat flounced to 
the waist behind, or else she inserts a long fan- 
shaped piece of crinoline in the train, and when 
the balayeuse of muslin and lace is added, the 
trained skirt may be dispensed with. It is also 
true that separate over-skirts are not used with 
basque dresses except for very young girls; the 
trimming is invariably laid on the trained skirt. 
The new basques have square postilion backs, 
beaded in the corners to hold them in place, and 
ornamented very simply, either with a few pleats 
and buttons, or else a large bow made up of the 
middle forms lengthened sufficiently and widen- 
ed. Beads form trimming for all kinds of 
dresses; pearl trimmings are for light silks; 
rainbow beads, clair de lune, and the mordoré 
beads, which are “ old gold” in color, trim black 
and colored dresses, and jet beads with steel 
gray are on black dresses. Flowers are seen in 
sprays to form side trimming, and in small clus- 
ters, but the long garlands and vines have been 
used in such profusion that they are losing fa- 
vor. Two or three fabrics enter into each dress, 
yet but one shade of the color appears, and this 
shade must be among the lightest ; thus pearl- 
color is used instead of lavender, and ivory white 
is preferred to cream-color. Ifa contrast or dark 
color is employed it is in the flowers. Slippers 
are made of the silk of the dress, and the silk 
stockings are chosen of the same tint. Many la- 
dies wear thin lisle-thread stockings inside col- 





ored silk ones. Mitts reaching to the elbow are 
worn either the color of the dress in silk lace 
with Valenciennes, or else they are duchesse or 
of round point lace to match the lace used on the 
dress. 

Black silk dresses are made very handsome for 
receptions by having sleeves of transparent lace 
or of jet, or else being trimmed with point or other 
white lace on the cuffs, the square neck, and sides 
of the skirt. There are also apron breadths of 
striped white and black silk with empress waists 
and trains of plain black silk. Inch-wide stripes 
of white satin with black satin form the three 
front breadths of such dresses. One comfort to 
the purchaser is found in the smaller quantity of 
material used in these dresses that have single 
skirts. Eleven or twelvé yards of brocade form 
the waist and train; plain gros grain is then re- 
quired only for the three short front breadths 
and for flounces. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLLy. 





PERSONAL. 


At the wedding of the Duke of Norfolk, Pre- 
mier Duke and Hereditary Marshal of England, 
with Lady Fora Hastines, which took place 
November 21, the bridegroom, among other 
presents to his bride, made one of unique and 
historic character—a royal relic in the form of 
a pearl necklace that had belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots. There were many others of 
great beauty and costliness, but this was the 
one particular glory of the occasion. The bride 
is about twenty years of age, and though not a 
beauty, is much esteemed for good sense and 
sweetness of temper. 

—The home of the late Mile. TreTsens is de- 
scribed as a most luxurious one, furnished in 
the rich German taste, but not an atom of the 
medizval days now so greatly in vogue. A man- 
servant in brilliant livery of blue and yellow, 
with powdered hair and silken-hose-incased legs, 
ushered visitors to the door of the long drawing- 
room, stretching the whole length of the back 
of the house, and overlooking a beautiful slopin 
garden, cut in grass-grown and Seger-boleskel 
terraces, The furniture was of rich crimson sat- 
in, with gilt wood-work, and the pretty handi- 
craft of the German household in the way of 
Berlin wool work played a conspicuous part in 
the decoration. In fact, the whole carpet was 
in cross-stitch wool-work, executed by Trer- 
JENS’s sister in her Jeisure moments. It was so 
handsome and so original that it often formed a 
topic of conversation. Mrs. Krvts, the sister, 
— that she worked it in squares of about 
half a yard, and then joined them together. It 
had been down six years, and danced upon, yet 
seemed not at all faded. 

—Another young lady, Miss Smiru, daughter 
of the Right Hon. W. H. Smrru, First Lord of 
the Admiralty (the great London news dealer), 
has just achieved the distinction of coming out 
in the first division of the Oxford Local Exam- 
ination. 

—Some one writes from Washington to the 
Hartford Times describing President Hayzs’s 
way of going to church: “First comes Mr. 
Ha rgs, big, blonde, and ruddy, and as he waves 
the ladies of the party into the pew, we notice 
what beautifully fitting gray kid gloves he wears; 
then there is Mrs. HaYEs, thoroughly well dress- 
ed in the richest of black silk (and we hear a lady, 
who had evidently expected something owtré, 
whisper, ‘Why, her bonnet is as fashionable as 
any one’s!’); and lastly the President’s niece, 
who, being a dark brunette, is becomingly at- 
tired in brocaded silk of which the prevailing 
hue is crimson.”’ 

—‘* Until very lately,’’ says the Baltimore Amer- 
ican, ‘‘ on occasional fine days a venerable lady 
much bent in figure, but with a distinguished 
air, might have been seen slowly walking down 
Charles Street Avenue, leaning on the arm of a 
young and handsome man of medium height, 
squarely built figure, and dark complexion. 
There was something so out of the common 
about the couple that passers-by who did not 
know them stopped to take a second look and 
wonder who they were. People who were well 
acquainted in the city stopped also, and remark- 
ed one to another, ‘There are Madame Bona- 
PARTE and her grandson.’ The venerable lady 
was the widely renowned Madame Bonaparte, 
and her escort was CHARLES JEROME Bona- 
PARTE, her grandson, a rising member of the 
Baltimore bar. Recently the distinguished lady, 
now ninety odd years of age, has become very 
feeble, and does not venture out of doors, and 
there are grave apprehensions that her romantic 
and most eventful career is fast approaching its 
close.”’ 

—Little Prince ALBERT JOHN said to his moth- 
er, Princess Curistian, ‘“‘I should like to be a 
soldier.’’ ‘* But,’’ replied Princess CHRISTIAN, 
““when you are a soldier you will have to leave 
your nurse, whom you love so much.” ‘Oh 
no, mamma,” answered Prince ALBERT JOHN; 
** T often see soldiers walking about with nurses.” 

—This form of ‘‘ personal’ should certainly 
interest readers of the Bazar in Georgia: A cou- 
ple were married in that State by a justice of 
the peace. To the man he said, ‘Sir, will you 
have the beloved woman you hold by your right 
hand, in the name of the State of Georgia, Cobb 
County, and the New Constitution, whether it 
be adopted or not, to be your wedded wife ?”’ 
To the woman he said, “‘ Madam, will you take 
this man to be your lawful husband, under the 
Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of the State of Georgia, no matter who 
is Governor?’ She replied that the incumbency 
of the gubernatorial chair was to her a matter 
of indifference, but she would take the man un- 
der the existing Constitutions. 

—Hon. Artemas Hats, of Bridgewater, Mas- 
sachusetts, ninety-four years of age, has voted 
for Governor for seventy-three consecutive years, 
or since 1804. 

—We find this very “ personal” paragraph in 
one of our London exchanges: ‘If not asking 
too much, would you kindly inform me in what 
relation Mr. A is to Mr. B and Mr. B’s children 
after the former’s second and third marriages, 
and if there is any connection between Mr. B’s 
children and the children of the second and 
third marriages of Mr. A in the following exam- 
ple. In the first instance, Mr. A marries Mr. B’s 
sister, and has a family; she dies, and he again 
marries, and has another family; at the decease 





| by telling them so. 


of his second wife he again marries, and has a 
third family. Does Mr. A still remain brother- 
in-law to Mr. B and uncle to Mr. B’s children, 
and if so, why are the children of the second 
and third marriages not cousins to the family 
of Mr. B?” 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER describes Senator Don 
CAMERON as being about six feet high and of 
exceedingly youthful aspect. Like nearly all the 
men from Pennsylvania, he is ‘‘ sandy’’—hair, 
eyes, and skin all of a color. He has the deep- 
set, canny eyes of his father, with much finer 
and stronger features. His head is high above 
his ears, with intense pee eh faculties. As 
for the nineteen-year-old daughter who presides 
over Senator CAMERON’S household, she is of 
commanding stature, a perfect Juno in face and 
form. She superintends the education of her 
five brothers and sisters, attends state dinners, 
and sits with dignity at the head of her father’s 
table. 

—EpmunpD YatEs tells this: ‘‘Cubbing the 
other day with the Pytchley, pretty Mrs. 
came to grief in a brook, from which she emerged 
dripping from hat to boots. ‘What am I to 
do?’ she said, piteously, to Captain R , who, 
seeing the fall, had ridden to her assistance. 
The gallant captain was a lady-killer and an 
Irishman. ‘I think I must squeeze you,’ he 
said in his happiest manner. ‘Thanks,’ said the 
little woman, rising to the occasion; ‘but I see 
my husband coming, and I think he would do 
better than you.’”’ 

—Mr. Henry WATTERSON, who recently lec- 
tured in this city on ‘‘ The Comicalities, Whim- 
sicalities, and Realities of Southern Life,’ had 
a complete success in Illinois and elsewhere 
on his way to the East. His style is exqui- 
sitely neat, pointed, and compact, and his ex- 
amples of Southern humor whimsically gro- 
tesque. Of these the life and adventures of 
Captain Simon Suggs, of the Tallapoosa Volun- 
teers, constitute the larger portion; but his 
portrayal of the simple Georgia youth, Joseph 
Jones, of Pineville, is equally natural and effect- 
ive, while less technical and more comprehen- 
sible than the exploits of Hooper’s philosophic 
gamester. The conceits of the howling rac- 
coon of the mountains and the fighter from Bit- 
ter Creek; the confusion of the witness who 
had stooped in the jimson weeds to ‘‘ mark the 
bowers ;”’ the description of the Southern swash- 
buckler, who wore a Panama hat, a ruffled shirt, 
and a six-shooter, taking each day for his morn- 
ing repast a simple Kentucky breakfast—“‘ three 
cocktails and a chaw of tobacker’’—pleased the 
audience immensely. 

—When President Hares was at Richmond, a 
short time since, he introduced Rev. Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry to his fellow-citizens as follows: “TI in- 
troduce an old school acquaintance that I know 
so much better than you do that I claim the 
right to introduce him as a young man. He is 
an exceedingly clever fellow, but I never dream- 
ed he would be a doctor of divinity.”’ (Much 
laughter.) 

—The memory of Senator Morton is to be 
perpetuated in Indianapolis by an edifice which 
shall serve as a general depository of objects of 
historical interest connected with the growth of 
Indiana. It will cost $200,000, and the State 
will be canvassed for subscriptions. 

—The Emperor of Russia has issued a decree 
by the terms of which every soldier actually 
present at the seat of war will be capable of 
promotion to an officer’s rank for distinguished 
military services. Further advancement will be 
dependent on their successfully passing the usu- 
al examinations. 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD Forpes, the famous war 
correspondent, is the subject of a biographical 
sketch in the London World, which, among oth- 
er things, says: ‘‘In piping times of peace Mr. 
Forbes occupied his leisure with the Vienna 
Exhibition, and in meeting Sir Samuex and Lady 
BaKER on their return from Africa, when he 
made the curious observation that Sir SamvEL, 
who had lived on oatmeal and water for months, 
took exception to the style in which the first 
fried sole he had eaten for many years was cook- 
ed, and that Lady Baker, who had worn a sack 
in Africa, could hardly find any thing bright and 
beautiful enough in Mr. WortaH’s atelier to deck 
herself withal. He intercepted one of the crew 








with a bit of the plate of the Megera in his pos- 
session, showing the condition of that unhappy 
ship. The waifs from the Za Plata also fell into 


his hands, and he may be said to have ‘ invented’ 
Mr. JoserH Arcu by first making him public. 
He also claims to have ‘ invented’ the Ashantee 
war, and congratulates himself very fairly on 
having prescribed the plan of campaign, which 
was actually followed successfully. India he 
visited, first to tell the story of the Bengal fam 
ine, gaining a new experience and a sunstroke; 
and a second time, to record the magniticent 
progress of the Prince of Wales.” 

—Miss Kate Frevp has had a thorough chat 
with WortsH, and describes him as a tallish 
man, with a big, clever head, and very promi- 
nent forehead. His brown eyes are singularly 
shrewd in expression, and their seizure of detail 
is surprising. He takes you in at a glance, and 
knows what your style ought to be, which is 
such a comfort. ‘I prefer simplicity to every 
thing else,’’ he says, “but there are women who 
don’t believe in the value of a dress unless it is 
loaded with trimming. They drive me mad, for 
they won’t take advice. Now what is becoming 
to one person is hideous when worn by another. 
I study to make the best out of the subject given 
me, as, unfortunately, we can’t have people made 
to order, can we? If I had my way, all women 
should be slight, graceful, and pretty. Then 
dressing them would be an artistic pleasure. A 
dress should never overpower the wearer. It 
should merely be an appropriate frame for a 
charming picture, bringing out the beauties of 
the picture, but never distracting attention from 
it. So few women understand this. Why, when 
I find I can make a costume for less money than 
has been agreed upon, I actually annoy clients 
They think that it can not 
be as handsome as it ought to be, and they would 
rather have more material added, however much 
the design may be marred, than pay less. I as- 
sure you this is a fact. Consequently when I 
meet ladies who know that dressing is an art, I 
take very great satisfaction in having them as 
patrons. It isn’t every woman who knows how 
to wear a dress. When I have done my best, I 
try to make my client do her best, by seeing ber 
walk and sit down. To walk with style is rare 
enough, but when it comes to being able to sit 
down in a dress properly—well, there are not 
many equal to that, I can tell you.” 
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Hoisein-work Borper 




























Fig. 1.—Towet Rack wira TowE. 
in Cross Stitch Emprorery. 


For designs see embroidery 
Supplement, Nos. 1, 15, and 16. 


they are cast off. 
In doing this widen 
or narrow accord- 
ing to the pattern. 
This was fully de- 
scribed for the cro- 
chet dress on page 
613 of Bazar No. 
39, Vol. X. Work 
the fronts by the 
pattern Fig. 31, be- 
ginning at the un- 
der edge with a 
foundation of the 
requisite length (60 
st. in the original), 
and on the right 
front work at regu- 
lar intervals nine 
button-holes. The 
finished parts are 
overseamed togeth- 
er from the wrong 
side according to 
the corresponding 
figures. On the 
stitches at the neck 
work six pattern 
rows, in the third 
of which work one 
more button - hole. 
Next work six pat- 
tern rows on the 
edge st. at the arm- 
holes, and for each 
trimming strip on 
the fronts in the 
veins of tke st. 
there. Border the 
jacket all around 
(excepting the front 
edge of the left 
front), and the trim- 
ming strip and mid- 
dle basque piece 
where the edges of 
slits are joined with 
a row of points, as 
follows: lst round. 
Always 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on each 
edge st. 2d round, 
Always on the up- 
per of the fourth 
following st. 5 sc., 
which are drawn 
out to a length of 
two-fifths of an 
inch. 8d round.— 
Lay on two threads 
of fine white silk, * 
1 se. on the upper 
veins of the next 3 
se. of the lst round, 
1 ch. (chain stitch), 
five times  alter- 
nately 1 slip stitch 
on the next loop, 
1 ch., and repeat 
from *. The colors 
can be varied at 
pleasure. 













Lady’s Sleeveless 
Jacket.—Crochet 
and Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus jacket is 
worked with black zephyr worsted in Afghan 
stitch, and is trimmed on the edge with a row of 
points, the upper veins of which are ornamented 
with white silk. Above these points is a Greek 
border worked with white silk in cross stitch. 
Figs. 31 and 32, Supplement, give the pattern 
for the jacket. Work first the back by the pattern 
Fig. 32 in three separate parts from the under edge to 
the bottom of the waist, and from there on in one 
piece. In the original the middle part is worked on a 
foundation of 53 st. (stitch) and the two side pieces 
each on a foundation of 46 st. in Afghan stitch. This 
stitch is worked in pattern rows consisting each of 
two rounds—one round going forward, in which the 
st. are taken up, and one round going back, in which 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Lapy’s SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
Crocuet AND Cross Stitch Emsrorery. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 31 and 82. 





Border for 
Lingerie. 
White Em- 
broidery. 

Tus border is 
worked on Swiss 
muslin or batiste 
in overcast stitch. For the bars stretch 
the thread back and forth, and cover it with 
button-hole stitches. Similar stitches finish 
the outer edge of the border. The wheels 
are worked with fine thread as shown by the 
illustration. 


Towels and Towel Racks, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue towel rack Fig. 1 is of carved black-walnut. 
A piece of card-board covered with fawn-colored 
leather and ornamented with a monogram is set 
into the back. The towel, which is copied from 
one found in the castle of Aufsess, in Bavaria, con- 
sists of a straight piece of Russian linen sixty 
inches long and seventeen inches wide, and is em. 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Stitch Emprowery Pattern ror Towet, Fic. 2. 























Borper For LinGerte.—Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Towet Rack wirn Towet IN 
Cross Srirco Empromwrry.—{See Fig. 3.] 
: For design see embroidery page of 
Supplement, No. 11. 


broidered with red 
cotton in cross 
stitch. The ends 
are trimmed with 
an open-work design 
and fringe, and the 
sides are hemmed, 
and furnished with 
a cross seam of red 
cotton. To mzke 
the towel, work 
eight inches from 
the under edge the 
design of which sec- 
tions are given by 
Nos. 15 and 16 on 
the embroidery page 
of Supplement, with 
red cotton in cross 
stitch, and above 
this border work 
the design No. 1. 
Each cross stitch is 
worked over three 
threads of ithe mate- 
rial in height and 
three threads in 
width, and the vines 
are worked in a 
stitch similar to that 
used in Holbein- 
work. For the open- 
work pattern leave 
ten threads of the 
material standing 
below the embroid- 
ery, and then eight 
times _ alternately 
draw out ten cross- 
wise threads and 
leave four threads 
standing. Begin the 
open- work pattern 
at the upper edge, 
working with medi- 
um-sized thread, * 
8 button-hole stitch- 
es always on four 
threads in height, 
pass over six length- 
wise threads, carry 
on the working 
thread on the wrong 
side, and repeat from 
*. The 2d-9th 
rows of the open- 
work pattern are 
worked in a simi- 
lar manner, always 
working the button- 
hole stitches in the 
same direction with 
those of the 1st row, 
and always passing 
over the same 
lengthwise threads 
of the material. 
Then, * working 
lengthwise, catch 
the next loose 
lengthwise threads 
at the middle with 
two button - hole 
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Fig. 1.—Srction or Russtan Bratp AND 


Crocuet Tipy. 





VELVET SLEEVELESS JACKET.—BACcK. 
[For Front, see Iustration on Page 797.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No, IV., Figs. 21-24. 


bamboo rods. The back i: 
underlaid with card - board, 
which is covered with brown 
perforated board. The latter 
is ornamented in the design 
No. 11 on the embroidery page 
of Supplement, with applica- 
tion figures of sea green per- 
forated board, which are fast- 
ened with point Russe stitches 
of claret-colored and white 


split filling silk. Thediamond Pyar Cawer’s-nairm Surr.—Bacx.—[For Front, 


design is worked with light 
brown, and the knotted stitch- 
es and point Russe ornaments 
with bronze-colored split filling 


silk. The towel consists of a piece of linen sixty inches long and sixteen inches and 
seven-eighths wide, which is embroidered in cross stitch with red cotton. 
are trimmed with an open-work pattern and fringe, and the sides are edged with but- 
ton-hole stitches of red cotton. To make the towel, first work eight inches from the 
under edge the design Fig. 3 in cross stitch with red cotton, and the vines in a stitch 
similar to that used in Holbein-work. Each stitch covers three threads of the mate- 
rial in height and three threads in 
width. After finishing the embroid- 
ery for the open-work pattern, draw 
out lengthwise and crosswise six 


} 
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see Illustration on Page 796. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IL, Figs. 8-18. 








The ends 


stitches each, car- 
ry the working 
thread on the 
wrong side to the 
next loose length- 
wise threads, and 
repeat from *. 
Border the open- 
work pattern on 
the under edge 
with a row of but- 
ton-hole stitches, 
which are worked 
in the opposite di- 
rection, and ravel 
out the crosswise 
threads of the lin- 
en four inches 
and seven-eighths 
wide, 

The towel rack 
Fig. 2 is made 
of polished black 





Fate anp Bovert Crora Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Illustration on Page 796. | 
For description see Supplement. 

































threads of the lin- 
en which were left 
standing, with fine 
thread going for- 
ward, and carry on 
the working thread 
on the wrong side, 
then going back 
overseam them in 
the opposite direc- 
tion so that the 
stitches cross each 
other, forming a de- 
sign similar to cross 
stitch. Ravel out 
the crosswise threads 
below the open-work 
pattern for fringe. 


Basket Work- 
Stand. 


Tuts stand and the 
baskets with which 


Fig. 2.—Section or Russtan Braip anp 
Crocnet Trpy. 





Fame Basgve.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Illustration on Page 797.] 
For description see Supplement. 


it is furnished are made 
of black bamboo rods, 
which are ornamented 
with a gilt edge. The 
upper basket, designed 
for holding fancy-work, 
is furnished with a lid 
and a lining of olive 
green silk On the 
middle of the lid is a 
small cushion which is 
covered with similar 
silk, and is tufted with 
small olive green but- 
tons. The cushion is 
edged with lambrequin 
points, which are worked as shown by detail of scrap basket on page 564 of Bazar 
No. 36, Vol. X., in netting, with olive green filling silk, and darned with chenille of 
the same color. In the hollow between the points are fastened tassels of chenille 
The seam made by setting on the lambrequin is covered with a ruche of pinked 
olive green silk. A metal lock and a 
hinge serve to fasten the lid. Above 
the cushion is set a handle composed of 
bamboo rods. To trim the basket fast- 
en cords and tassels on the handles at 
the sides, and between these loop 


Svow-rLake Cioran Dress.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 3, First Page. } 
For pattern and <escription see Supplement, 


No. L., Figs. 1*, 1°-7 





threads of the linen, leaving the Dress wir Horsein Expror- bronze chains. The metent ot va a 
same number of threads standing, sry For Gre From 13 70 15 wi ‘cd pegon. 
so that. thirteen holes are formed. Years orp.—Back.—For Front, = te ed ~* de- 
At the top and bottom of the open- see P. 796.—(For pat- on to hold 
work pattern work always five but- tern and description see remnants of 
ton-hole stitches on three threads GaP ie seen 
of the linen in each interval. Over- page 788.} 

seam the lengthwise and crosswise 













EraGctre with Pressep Fiowers. LounGe with AFGHAN AND PuLLow.—(For design see embroidery page of Supplement, Nos. 2 and 4.) Basket Work-Stanp. 
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thread, is likewise furnished with a cushion cov- 
ered with olive green silk and tufted with buttons, 
and is lined on the sides with silk of the same 
color. The seam made by setting on the lining 
is covered with a pinked ruche. 





OUR LONGINGS. 
Turre is Something beyond—Something beyond— 
But where is it hiding, that vagae fair dream ? 
Always above us, always beyond us, 
A beacon as bright as the sun’s glad beam. 


Alas! how oft we try to grasp it, 
And our eager hands are outstretched in vain! 
But our yearning eyes gaze always upward, 
Striving so weakly our purpose to gain. 


How grand it seems in our expectation— 

That unknown Something so veiled from our sight! 
How bitter our cry of blind displeasure 

Against the just God who ordains all right! 


But harder, far harder, the painfal wisdom 
(For it comes at last after weary years), 
When the logged-for Something is in our grasp, 
So faded ahd poor ’midst our bitter tears. 


Tears—when we find our idol shatte:ed, 
Or our cherished hope as a thing of air; 
Knowing that years have been spent in longing 
For something unworthy of love or care. 


Then is the hour when the heart is riven— 
Then is the time when the blinding tears fall; 
To know that what we have loved is worthless— 
Oh, that is the cruelest pain of all! 








A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XLII.—{ Continued.) 
AT THE SIGN OF THE “SEVEN TUNS.” 





Tue solemn calling to order produced a dead 
silence, midst of which the awful orbs of Stephen 
Miles performed a solo after ‘the style of the re- 
volving organs of those colored minstrels special- 
ly noted for practicing the feat. 

“ Reports !” 

From the president. O'Connor took from his 
breast pocket some papers tied round with pink 
tape. He turned these down rapidly, selecting 
those required, and keeping the others beside him 
for reference. Then he cleared his throat, all his 
limbs working as though pulled with a string. 

“ Cuerrincer !” said Mr. O’Connor. 

“Hem!” From the president, serpentine below 
table, which Mr. Miles seemed to trace through 
the wood. 

“Sir Claude Marston Cheffinger—Cheffinger 
Abbey—five hundred pounds: as many thousand 
when we’ve locked up his cousin Dickson in a 
mad-house.” 

The three long heads nodded, the eyes in the 
colorless head betokened intensity of relish. The 
legal member of the firm proceeded : 

“Travers! Mother and child traced to Hert- 
fordshire: George Percival, then at home, proved 
a friend—mother and child staid at farm until 
she accepted situation as companion to a family 
in town. Child at farm now.” 

“ Name of family ?” 

From the chief, over his tightened fists: calm- 
ly, yet with low-breathing interest, eyes like two 
sparks of fire. 

“Sir Horace Vivian, Belgrave Square; young 
ladies about to visit Lady Vivian, who is staying 
at Nice for her health.” 

The chief looked significantly at Bartholomew 
Rolf; the look was understood; then he said, 

“We undertake to provide for Dickson Chef- 
finger!” and again his myrmidon apprehended 
the meaning. 

“This Percival family seem bent on giving us 
trouble; Mr. Miles will see to this?” 

That worthy bowed, and looked down on his 
finger-nails, one of which, greenish-yellow from a 
bruise, seemed to exercise a fascinating effect. 
The chief kept microscopic watch upon each 
member of the company. 

“ Proceed !”” 

“Vincent! Son in London, studying at South 
Kensington: has received written information 
from Sleperton of a private visit to the Manor 
by Lord Lindon; with directions to—” 

” But the attitude of the chief stayed conclusion 
of the sentence. 

“One moment—the motive of Lord Lindon’s 
visit ?” 

“To ascertain for himself if correct that the 
mansion was being renovated prior to the return 
of Lady Lindon.” 

“And Mrs. Vincent knew of his lordship’s 
visit ?” 

“They had an interview in the Manor-house at 
night.” 

“The widow's cue ?” 

“ Making him additionally jealous and incensed, 
through—the Minister !” 

“Clever woman, most consummate artist. 
on,” 

“Gorpox! Now at country studio of Lord 
Frank Ellerby, the aristocratic painter.” 

“Good!” The president might have been of 
German extraction, so guttural was that satis- 
faction. 

“With him a girl known as Lena St. Aubyn; 
quitted her home during absence of guardian ; 
they are often together; his lordship has done 
*em on canvas; very fond of both; the boy and 
girl contemplate some day going forth together 
on search for something ; don’t furnish what.” 

Click, click, went the president’s teeth, tighter 
clinched the fists; there was no other sign of 
emotion and marvelous surprise, not to say awe, 
at the strange nature of that revelation, which 
perhaps no one could have apprehended with the 
same sensations, Then he spoke; 


Go 





“T will attend to this myself ;” and the three 
heads nodded in deference. 

“Sr. Ausyn! Of Yorkshire; employing three 
Private Inquiry and Scotland Yard detective of- 
ficers for the recovery of said Lena St. Aubyn, his 
adopted daughter: a reward, on the quiet, of one 
thousand pounds.” 

“Good!” Guttural and German again; the 
two serpentine limbs below the table described a 
circle as embracing something. 

“Beecu! Bird-catcher; now in Brighton ; 
been seen to enter the house of Westley Gar- 
land, Preacher.” 

‘Confusion !” muttered the chief, knitting his 
brows; more Mephistopheles than ever. 

“ Attended a week-night service conducted by 
the said preacher—” 

“The fool !” breathed Noel, in a low and deep 
under-tone, and with expressive contempt. 

“Ts at honest work,” continued the legal ad- 
viser, with imperturbable gravity; ‘ cab-driver, 
No. 175; cab-rank, Old Steine; lodging, 13 Ed- 
ward Street.” 

“ Bartholomew, you will oblige?” The chief 
bowed gravely to Bartholomew ; Bartholomew 
could not have looked more venerably serious 
had he been the chief’s father. 

“Cappiz! Investment. Secured a thousand: 
also title-deeds to building property: effected 
through our branch office in the South.” 

President Barnard smiled diabolically. Treas- 
urer Miles notched the table with thumb-nail as 
indicating dot and carry one. The president mo- 
tioned the speaker to proceed. 

“Garianp! House called Moated Grange, 
Hawkingdean ; under-ground passage from cel- 
lar, communicates with broken arch at foot of the 
garden, whereby the cavaliers of Charles’s day 
might conceal or escape: now disused, passage 
closed up by means of locked doors; had the 
pleasure of securing the old key.” 

Saying which, the lawyer placed upon the table 
a huge rusty key, of a kind sometimes seen in the 
doors of ancient churches. 

This closed the reading of the reports, and 
the industrious advocate refolded the papers with 
care, and tucked them, with other pleasant mem- 
oranda, under the tape. 

Then the president rose to speak. He address- 
ed the meeting with affable suavity, yet with that 
nameless superiority which arises of high-class 
education, travel, and mixing much with people 
in the higher walks. 

“We are again indebted, gentlemen, to the es- 
timable and faithful service of our trusty coad- 
jutor ; allow me to pass a few remarks upon our 
recent successes and future policy.” 

The president bowed, and, sitting down, as- 
sumed a profoundly ministerial air. There was a 
dead silence, the homage unmatriculated villainy 
pays to villainy that has matriculated; it was in- 
terrupted by Bartholomew rubbing his bald head 
as far as the fringe ; it might have merely been 
the florid richness of complexion, but Bartholo- 
mew looked warm. 

“T will put this in as few words as possible, 
our time being very valuable. To begin where 
our friend left off ; a subject just now of most 
importance, since there is no doubt this Minister 
will, if he can contrive it, be quits with us yet; 
he has gained one advantage, although not one 
of important service to himself, in securing the 
deed upon which I sought to obtain the Cheffin- 
ger signature. Now, gentlemen, to glance back 
a moment! After the Eagle Hall disaster we 
accomplished so cleverly, Lionel Travers, ruined, 
shame-stricken, melancholy, despairing, and half 
maddened, fled from the scene, courting death 
before world-wide bl d-forth dish ; as 
though” (added the speaker, bitterly) “that 
would avert it, or satisfy one determined upon 
their drinking the cup of humiliation to the dregs, 
and very dregs! He was rescued from death by 
drowning, and by a servant of Lord Guilmere’s, 
who had the body conveyed, at the desire of his 
lordship, to their house ; he was then tended by 
her ladyship, with the devotion a woman might 
display to her own son, and was lying there some 
days. Upon recovering, the repugnance to re- 
turning to old scenes, the supposition Beresford 
Travers would, believing with the rest of the 
world that he was dead, provide for his wife and 
child, and the scheme—as I understand it now 
—of clearing himself with all men and with his 
family, of honestly satisfying all demands, and 
restoring his wife to her old position, induced 
him to conceal his recovery and whereabouts 
both from her and others ; and he seems to have 
entertained and to have successfully carried out 
a project at once clever and daring. Although, 
following upon his old inclinations, there is nothing 
so very remarkable about it, after all. Through 
the interest of Lady Guilmere, to whom it is just 
possible he disclosed all, this Brighton living was 
procured for him by the late Earl of Heronby, 
her ladyship’s father ; and from an insignificant 
proprietary chapel his genius has raised this to 
the front rank of popular churches, and himself 
to the foremost of modern ministers. I am care- 
ful to dwell upon this, because it is so much the 
better for us. We have allowed this brilliant 
phenix, hatched by reed and sedge at sunset, to 
acquire his full growth and fuller plumage, that 
we may pluck him a second time, and with yet 
greater pleasure. Depend upon it, friends, this 
idol of the crowd and alchemist, who has discov- 
ered the true secret of gold-coining, has but one 
purpose at heart, and that I have explained to 
you. For that he is amassing his hundreds and 
thousands ; and so much the better for us. We 
will step in ere very long and undertake the care 
of this tithe and levy and tax imposed upon cred- 
ulous Christians. Gentlemen, it is our duty to 
stand by the Christians—as the Christians have 
so often stood by us. Why should we see an 
estimable body of people robbed of their hard- 
earned savings? What arewe? Are we vulgar 
schemers, coarse conspirators, dabblers in chi- 
canery, and blunderers in fraud? No, gentle- 








men, but merchants and bankers, carrying on a 
system of operation based upon legitimate busi- 
ness, and with that ancient and honored system 
of laying hands upon all we can, which establish- 
ed your ancestors and my ancestors, and which 
establishes their descendants.” 

“Hear! hear!” from Mr. O’Connor, plucking 
tenderly at his imperial, while the awful eyes of 
Stephen Miles rolled from its point to the bald 
head of Mr. Bartholomew, and from there to the 
long thin face of Nero, where it dwelt approving- 
ly while he proceeded. 

“We will not go into a question of antece- 
dents ; you know we are gentlemen, and incapable 
of the low extremes to which uncultivated men 
venture in pursuit of gain, of position, of self- 
aggrandizement. I know you to be educated, 
men of wealth, family, and position, but you have 
distributed that wealth for the benefit of the 
world in general, you have quarrelled with the 
family accounting such quarrel profit, and have 
kicked position out of the balance, leaving that 
to lesser mortals. Gentlemen, you have a grudge 
against Society, Society has a grudge against you ; 
Society is proverbially sneakish, and if you don’t 
take care of yourself Society will prey upon you 
—it is ever the fate of the innocent and unsus- 
pecting; gentlemen, I commend your foresight. 
I have been to the wall myself (although half- 
brother to a baronet), and a very rough wall it is! 
You are aware my war with Society dates from 
a very early period, when my father, Sir Kinnaird 
Dalton, Baronet, conveniently played fast and 
loose with Hagar, the beautiful daughter of Jael- 
Ishmael, reader of stars and king over gypsies, 
whom he met at Epsom plying the calling of their 
people, and lied to under name of one Barnard. 
Thus, gentlemen, having in my veins the old but 
contemptible blood of Dalton to counteract the 
venerated royalty there engrafted, you quite un- 
derstand how simple a thing it would be for me 
to perform an undignified and despicable action, 
and how morally and virtuously impossible it is 
for that action ever to be performed by my- 
self.” 

The chief looked round with the pride and im- 
portance of a plenipotentiary; the meeting was 
used to the strategy of the chief, and the meet- 
ing bowed back respectfully. 

“Therefore, gentlemen, it would be an obvious 
impracticability to permit these Christians to be 
aggrieved and oppressed by this designing per- 
son, who is presuming upon a faith as ancient 
and honored as my royal grandparent’s. In the 
interests of humanity we foreclose—the correct 
word, Coke ?—and preclude further havoc in the 
sheep-fold. I have been giving this painful sub- 
ject deep reflection. Iam disposed to be merci- 
ful, for we are all sinners; and although, when a 
Minister gives way to greed, it is the most sorrow- 
ful of all spectacles, yet we can not tell but that, 
if we were exposed to similar temptations, we 
might do even likewise; thus I am placed awk- 
wardly, the whole body of humanity upon one 
side, and this fallen nature, like a second Lucifer, 
gentlemen, upon the other! I will not admit 
sentiment to our conference—I have already de- 
cided without it—yet with all mercy, and, gentle- 
men, without overstraining that amiable quality. 
Our Minister shall hand over the whole of his ill- 
gotten gain to our better keeping, reserving only 
sufficient to carry him as missionary to those 
blacks who will eat him and his books after.one 
of their triumphs of seasons !” 

Which sally excited appreciative derision, Mr. 
Miles, being an admirer of authorcraft, especially 
enjoying the finale of their chief immensely. It 
was Mr. Coke O’Connor who ventured with, 

“ But how is it to be done, Sir? This Minister 
is an awkward customer to tackle.” 

“Our friend has spoken well,” said the chief, 
with sententious brevity; “permit me to reply 
to the question raised. A Minister is public 
property, his coat is for every fool to pick holes 
in; we who are wise may slit and rend it from 
top to bottom. Each tea table in Brighton is 
busy at discussion of his merits and demerits, 
two-thirds at endeavoring to glean something de- 
rogatory to his character and reputation, the re- 
maining third at inventing what the other two 
are seeking for. We shall not find it arduous 
assisting one or the other; the Minister, particu- 
larly the popular Minister, being pre-eminently 
a target for scandal. I'll tell you something: 
when Lionel Travers was at Torquay he rendered 
a service to one Evelyn, a poor curate, who pos- 
sessed a beautiful daughter, whom Travers, all in 
a friendly sort of way, played Abelard to. Friend 
Stephen, I mark a naughty twinkle in thine eye, 
and I am sorry—not, Sir, that all the Beresfords 
and Traverses are immaculate. My old pupil— 
perhaps thanks to my moral training—was al- 
ways a model; but, gentlemen, Miss Constance 
Evelyn often visited the Hall, was friendly with 
—with Lionel’s wife and with Lionel. Of course 
the friendship continues, and— In short, gentle- 
men, I shouldn’t be surprised if Brighton were to 
discover a very pretty scandal—very pretty in- 
deed! And if any one here assembled can de- 
clare a more heinous act than for a Minister, 
courted, looked up to, a leader of public opinion, 
possessed of unequalled genius, foremost in the 
Church, relied upon by all good and Christian 
folk, not one of whom would decline leaving the 
most loved and jealously guarded of daughters 
in his care—if one here assembled can declare a 
more iniquitous deed than for such a one to mis- 
lead the daughter of his curate, let him declare 
it, or forever hold his peace !” ‘ 

With a look of mock horror and shocked and 
outraged indignation, the chief awaited any such 
declaration, the attorney murmuring, “ Horrible— 
horrible indeed !” 

“Thanks, gentlemen,” said the president, bow- 
ing with native elegance, “for the confidence you 
repose in me. Well, our Minister shall totter 
upon his stand, and it doesn’t take much to over- 
turn a popular favorite, you know, especially in 
the Church. He shall be blackened, and whitened, 





and reddened with a vengeance. We have only 
to lower that unbecoming pride, and make his 
reputation a thing for every ignoramus to have 
a fling at; when we will threaten, if he does not 
hand over the wealth obtained under a false name 
—mark you, under a false name—to expose him 
and disclose all, And if he shunned the public 
humiliation then, what will he do now, eh, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

“Good!” grunted Mr. O’Connor, with profes- 
sional relish, for he considered his chief had made 
a point. 

“And we will permit—we will permit the al- 
ternative of his quietly leaving the country—after 
transferring his passable little treasury to our- 
self. Very well; now supposing, being a high- 
spirited one, he kicks? Then, my friends, I will 
hold his child in reserve. Bartholomew will take 
a trip down to Hertfordshire and bring her to 
town, and here keep her until wanted. He loves 
his child, would have her with him, but could not 
as he is situated at present; and to the best of 
our belief, he is ignorant of the child’s hiding- 
place. He’ll go quick enough for her.” 

There was silence, only broken by Rolf mum- 
bling to himself, “‘ Child—Beech—V ivian—Chef- 
finger.” He felt. his hands full, and did not want 
to forget any thing. The amphibious -looking 
Stephen took out his lizard-green pocket-hand- 
kerchief and wiped the palms of his hands. Mr. 
Coke O’Connor pursed up his lips and said noth- 
ing, but stared hard, and perhaps thought the 
more. 

“Have I made it plain, gentlemen, this Min- 
ister is to run to the end of his tether and no 
farther ?” 

“Tt is irrevocable as fate.” 
with lachrymose effect. 

“Very well; then we will drop this, and turn 
to other matters. Friday Street accounts, if you 
please, Mr. Rolf.” 


Thus Mr. Miles, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
GABRIELLE BECOMES CRITIC. 


Towarp the end of October, London was just 
beginning to put on that cheery look which be- 
tokens the fireside season. Crimson curtains dis- 
placed the muslin, and framed interiors, lighted 
up and inviting, tantalized the lonely bachelors 
journeying home from City work to comfortless 
rooms, wifeless, childless, fireless ; pleasing, how- 
ever, to those going home to such delights, caus- 
ing wearied lips to wreathe with smiles while 
thinking of the rosy faces circled round the fire 
that would be all joy and gladness with the wel- 
coming. From his seat upon the omnibus, George 
Percival saw into many such a home at this 
drawing-in period of the year, saw what he ad- 
mired with so exquisite a refinement—the com- 
fortable fireside, the homely room, the children 
gathered about the tea table. They were soon 
past, the pictures fled like views of a phantasma- 
goria, and London looked more gray and grim for 
the contrast. He grew to know the houses where 
these pictures gleamed, to know the members of 
the circles, to look for passing these each even- 
ing: it lessened distance, lightened the way. 
They looked so happy, the woman with a boy 
standing arm about her neck, the man with a girl 
at his knee, a proud smile sunning the face that 
had all day been care-worn and harassed—so 
happy, it made the extreme gentility and cold 
decorum of Queen Street almost repelling. Peo- 
ple did not have children in Queen Street, nor did 
they believe in any similar institution involving 
noise or merriment. Of course there were sons 
and daughters, but they were all grown up, and 
so far as Queen Street was concerned, always had 
been grown up. Catch a little one disturbing the 
neat arrangement of those geometric gardens! 
All the highly burnished knockers up and down 
the street would have risen and fallen with out- 
raged protest. No hoops came trundling along 
its quiet pavement—the very iron lids over the 
coal cellars would have started up and opposed 
it. So decided, indeed, was the prejudice, the 
street might have been given over to a colony of 
decorous spinsters and bachelors. George did 
not like it, and sometimes would wander for re- 
lief round the infinitely less genteel streets. It 
was so real a pleasure to him to see the children, 
in their homes or in the streets; no matter if wild 
and untidy as drawing-rooms go; he loved them 
with the genuine feeling which requires no first 
decking forth with bows and tuckers. And com- 
ing home as described night after night, his 
thought was ever with that project of his—Why 
should they not have one such in that great ten- 
roomed house of theirs? It would do the car- 
pets good, cheer the whole place, enliven that 
dull street. “Never do, George,” said inner self. 
“Tt is not-as though you were in a house of your 
own; and Aunt Percival is a curious body to in- 
troduce any thing of the sort to! -And dear Ga- 
brielle ?” Well, Gabrielle would give that placid, 
calm assent of hers, just to please himself; but 
he would ever feel restraint, knowing the thought- 
ful eyes were upon every movement, the ears 
pained by every word addressed endearingly to 
another, although but a child. ‘The fact is,” 
said George to himself, “a man is placed in a 
véry equivocal position, situated as Iam. I do 
not want to hurt Gabrielle’s feelings, for she is a 
dear, good girl, and I should be sorry to run coun- 
ter to my estimable uncle and aunt; but I cer- 
tainly wish I either had some little friend who 
could run in of an evening and make the place 
human, or else that I knew some fellow who 
would ask me to spend the evening sometimes 
with his family; but all the men I know are 
either unmarried or haven’t any family. I de- 
clare I feel sometimes as though I could make 
friends with a bricklayer, and drink tea out of an 
old brown tea-pot, for the sake of feeling a little 
sociable and informal, rough and ready with his 
little ones !”" 

It was all very nice going home regularly to a 
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tick of the clock, being let in by Gabrielle, with 
undeviating punctuality and with a smile that, 
meet smile or no, was always there to receive 
him, fair as some angel greeting; all very nice 
finding slippers and dressing-gown ready placed 
with his easy-chair to a turn of the scroll on the 
carpet; very nice to have Gabrielle bring her 
quiet work every evening and sit silent while he 
wrote, yet so often looking up at the face bent 
over the writing; so nice, and uniform, and un- 
eventful, so still and tranquil, with its unroman- 
tic routine, he slightly wearied of it, and rather 
longed for change, yet would have asked no 
change but the one he would most have wel- 
comed, the introduction of that most perfect an- 
tidote to the uniform—childhood! Besides, it is 
a slightly embarrassing feeling to be ever in the 
company of so divine a character as was that of 
Gabrielle, consciously far from her equal in point 
of merit, of sincerity, of emotioaal affection; 
feeling to be placed in a false position, and to be 
altogether at a disadvantage, since expected ev- 
ery evening to declare a profession of love than 
which nothing was farther from immediate in- 
tention; a peculiarly embarrassing feeling to 
know one is looked upon as a son-in-law without 
experiencing that innate delight which is natural 
under the circumstances. George Percival prob- 
ably loved Gabrielle as much as he had ever 
loved any one in his life, perhaps more; yet the 
very fact of always having been her companion 
(which caused the love Gabrielle experienced for 
hinaself to be so fine a sentiment, so firm a pas- 
sion, so deep, so true), was of itself sufficient to 
counteract the germ of love which thrives best 
upon novelty. 

He went home one evening—one of those Oc- 
tober evenings—feeling chill and depressed, as 
the finer natures are very apt to feel when near- 
ing that trying month, November. 

Gabrielle received him as usual, took his hat 
and coat and umbrella, and then, throwing open 
the door of his room, disclosed a bright fire, his 
chair wheeled from the window to its side, table 
and draught-board just by, a book he was read- 
ing, the evening paper, and his slippers leaning 
against the fender before the fire. 

“Well, this is something like!” Rubbing his 
hands, reviving on the instant, and of course 
marching over to the hearth-rug and taking up 
his position back to the fire. 

“T fancied you felt a little dull, dear, last 
evening ; the fire is cheering !”” 

“Yes, very cheering!” He was thinking of 
those interiors: then conscience smote him; he 
went upto her, and taking her hands, looked 
gratefully into the clear eyes: “ And my Gabri- 
elle is a good, kind, thoughtful one, considerate 
as ever!” 

She was so pleased by even that admission: a 
pleasant praise it was to her, even as though 
Heaven-sent, and to compensate her for long 
waiting. 

“Uncle and aunt gone out ?” 

“Yes, they have gone to the Poppets to tea 
and supper; so, Mr. George, we've a long even- 
ing before us, if you are disposed to talk, or read 
me some more of the manuscript.” 

And after he had partaken of his usual tea- 
dinner, and they were seated by the fire, George 
leaning back in the easy-chair, toes close to the 
bars, and looking so very unlike reading, Gabri- 
elle felt quite a little flutter as she thought, “‘ He 
is going to talk!” After settling thus, and evi- 
dently, from the intent look at the burning coals, 
with something upon his mind, there were a few 
minutes’ pause, Gabrielle at her calm and me- 
thodical plain work for some poor pensioner, yet 
inwardly agitated and thrilled by expectancy, and 
thinking, “ There is nothing like a fire for inspir- 
ing a man with remembrance of the domestic!” A 
pause that was broken by a sigh from the re- 
cesses of the easy-chair ; and from over the work 
it was answered by a little faint apology for an- 
other—quite faint and indistinct, as scarce ven- 
turing to lift its bold fac-simile, the fair echoist 
thinking, “ Surely sighs prelude confession!” And 
after that the man in the chair sighed back, loud- 
er than hers yet lower than his first, and fidgeted, 
drew the chair closer to the fire, and consequently 
closer to her upon the opposite side, so that she 
thought, while sewing the gusset deftly, “J am 
sure drawing up a chair denotes something out of 
the ordinary /” And she ventured to peep up at 
him. -He didn’t look overpleasant, but no mat- 
ter, it was like the maiden speech; and every 
body knows the anxiety that is to a man. 

She was full of tolerance, not in the least im- 
patient. She had been waiting since sixteen, 
and knew it would come some time or other. 
“ These authors,” she thought, “ are not like other 
mortals, but when they love, they love!” Then 
suddenly she was all vivid attention, for he 
knocked over the fire-irons, and that would cer- 
tainly awaken him to the existence of the audi- 
ence, if any thing would. Yes, he was about to 
speak ; and trembling a little with soft, delicious 
emotion, which she could barely credit—remem- 
bering it was past thirty by the time of life—she 
heard, “I’ve a little something I have been wait- 
ing the opportunity of telling you, Gabrielle, 
which may as well be told now; indeed, I shall 
seek to enlist your sympathy, ay, and I hope, win 
your co-operation.” 

She nodded kindly, looking very interested, but 
in her heart thinking it a queer commencement, 
and, with the rapidity of thought one exercises 
at such times, running the gauntlet of connect- 
ive probabilities. It was something he had been 
waiting the opportunity of telling her; that look- 
ed in her favor, very much in her favor. But 
then the seeking to enlist her sympathy—was 
that usual ? ell, of course, her sympathy 
would be enlisted; it was only one of George’s 
figurative modes of speech. But that “ co-oper- 
ation” —detestable word that. Gabrielle did not 
half like it; she waited, however, and the lover- 
cousin spoke again. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ]} 





THANKSGIVING. 


Tur beaded frost at early morn 
Gleams whitely o’er the stubble, 

And past the eaves at night is borne 
The north wind’s wail of trouble; 
But shines the hearth with ruddy light, 

The board is gay and cheery, 
And household mirth is flowing bright 
Round hearts forlorn, and weary. 


How dark soe’er the world path be, 
How vexing earthly clamor, 
To-day the sunbeams goldenly 
Pour down a heavenly glamour. 
The warring voices cease, or blend 
In chords of solemn sweetness, 
While harvest anthems seek the Friend 
Who gives the year completeness. 


For tender spring, for summer’s wealth, 
For autumn’s royal splendor, 

For homes of peace, for joy and health, 
Thanksgivings full we render; 

And age with winter’s sifted snow 
Meets childhood’s sunny weather: 

The seasons come, the seasons go, 
And all are glad together. 





LONDON TOYS. 
N London alone there are, besides various im- 
porters of toys, eleven rocking-horse manu- 
facturers, ten: wholesale dealers, and 151 retail 
dealers, not including the large tribe of small re- 
tailers, who combine other occupations with the 
sale of toys. Though Germany, Switzerland, and 
France are the great store-houses of all toys of 
which the material is soft wood, the toy manu- 
facture of London forms a large and interesting 
industry. 

Penny wooden toys are turned out of a manu- 
facturing establishment which consists of a toy- 
maker, his wife, and family. When the father 
has finished his work on the lathe, the mother and 
children have their particular shares in gluing, 
pasting, and painting. The materials for these 
articles are scraps of timber bought out of build- 
ers’ yards, the principal tools being the chisel and 
the lathe. Pewter toys are made in London in 
very large quantities. At one establishment a 
ton of metal is consumed each month in the pro- 
duction of Lilliputian tea, coffee, and dinner sets. 
English taste may be gathered from the fact that 
the number of ¢ea sets made is nearly thirty times 
larger than either of the other two. Twenty-three 
separate articles make up a set, and of these arti- 
cles two millions and a half are made yearly by 
one house alone. The metal is provided from 
miscellaneous goods, such as old candlesticks, 
tea-pots, pots and pans, bought from “ marine” 
store dealers by the hundred-weight, and, when 
melted, is formed into the required shapes by dif- 
ferent processes of casting in moulds. One girl 
can make 2500 small tea-cups inaday. Putting 
together the four separate pieces of a mould 
made of hard gun-metal, she fills it with the 
molten metal, dips its mouth into cold water, 
takes it to pieces, and turns out a cup that only 
wants trimming. 

Another large industry grown up or developed 
of late years is the manufacture of India rubber 
toys. The India rubber, cut up into small pieces, 
and formed, by the admixture of white lead and 
other substances, into sheets of a putty-like ine- 
lastic material, is fitted into two pieces of an iron 
mould, variously shaped according to the require- 
ments of the toy, and then plunged into the vul- 
canizing bath—a vessel filled with sulphur and 
other ingredients. When taken out, the India 
rubber has become elastic, the two pieces of 
mould are unscrewed, and the toy, after trim- 
ming and painting, is ready for use. 

Toy boats, which in their construction go 
through fifteen different hands, are very cheap, 
though the whole of the work is done by hand. 
In one London manufactory as many as 10,000 
sailing boats are made every year; upward of 
500 twelve-feet lengths of three-inch deals being 
used in their manufacture, and eight tons of lead 
being required for their keels. 

We have left to the last place notice of the 
toy which is the specialty of English toy-makers 
—tine wax doll. The wax, after being melted in 
large vessels by means of boiling water, is pour- 
ed into hollow plaster moulds made in three 
pieces, and laid in rows with the crown of the 
head downward. When the workman has filled 
from a can ten or twelve of these moulds, return- 
ing to the first one in the row, he pours back into 
his can as much of the wax as remains fluid ; and 
so on with the other moulds. Most of the wax 
is thus poured back again into the can; but that 
which adheres to the mould has now become a 
hollow wax head, thick or thin according to the 
time which elapses between pouring the wax into 
the mould and pouring it out again. Then comes 
the process of fixing the glass eyes, which, save 
the very best, are now made abroad, the Germans 
having driven the Birmingham manufacturers out 
of the field. The wax ridges left by the joints 
of the mould are smoothed down, the surface is 
brushed over with turpentine to clean it, and 
with violet powder to beautify it; and when the 
cheéks have been tinted with rouge and the lips 
with vermilion, the head is ready for the hair- 
dressing operations. For the best dolls the wig 
is made by a lengthy process of fixing one or, tw 
hairs at a time, so as to give a natural appear- 
ance to the hair. In the common dolls the hair 
is more quickly put on in locks. The black hair, 
most of which comes from abroad, is human; 
but the favorite flaxen curls are of mohair, the 
silky wool of the Angora goat. on 
dolls’ heads are made of pasteboard from iron 

lds. The pasteboard is placed over a mould 
representing half a head cut vertically behind the 
ear, and is then forced by means of a pestle into 
every crevice. Another mould for the other half 
of the head is similarly filled, and, when nearly 





dry, the two halves are removed from the moulds 
and pasted together. The head thus moulded, 
which becomes as hard as leather, is coated with 
a composition of size and whiting, washed with 
oil and turpentine; and then having received a 
pair of eyes, is dipped into a vessel of melted 
wax, and redipped until it looks like a solid wax 
head. The wax is then cut from off the eyes, 
and scraped from the part of the head which the 
hair will cover; and the head is then ready for 
painting, powdering, and hair-dressing. A third 
class of dolls, known in the trade by the mis- 
nomer of “rag dolls,” is the pretty muslin-faced 
creature with blue eyes and becoming cap. Her 
face is of wax, covered with an outer skin of 
muslin, and is made by pressing a wax mask, 
moulded in the ordinary way, into a mould exact- 
ly like the one in which the wax was cast, over 
which is stretched a piece of thin muslin. In 
this way the wax necessarily adheres so closely 
to the muslin that it becomes a sort of skin to 
the mask. These faces are nothing but masks, 
and require the caps to conceal the junction with 
the skulls, made of calico and sawdust, like the 
bodies. The bodies are mostly the handiwork of 
women and the smaller members of the doll- 
maker’s family. The doll manufacturer gives 
out so many yards of calico, which are to pro- 
duce so many bodies, the sawdust to be found by 
the maker. Then by a division of labor in cut- 
ting out, sewing up, filling with sawdust, and 
making the joints, many dozen bodies will be 
turned out by one family in a week. The arms 
are a branch of the trade upon which certain 
persons are almost exclusively employed. They 
are made of calico above the elbow, of leather 
for the part below, and are paid for at the in- 
credibly small price of sixpence half-penny a 
dozen pairs; smaller arms for very cheap dolls 
costing three half-pence a dozen pairs. We read 
that the hands, which thus cost each the six- 
teenth part of a penny, have always a certain 
number of fingers. The materials are found by 
the makers themselves; so when we consider 
that each doll sold to the public for sixpence 
should not cost more than threepence in the 
making, if the toy merchant and the retailer are 
to earn a living, there remains but a pittance to 
be earned by the Caleb Plummers and Jenny 
Wrens. Though most dolls leave their first 
homes in an undressed condition, the larger es- 
tablishments employ many young women in the 
dress-making department of their trade. One 
article of dolls’ attire forms a distinct branch of 
trade — the little many-colored leather shoes, 
which are made from the waste material left by 
the makers of children’s ornamental boots and 
shoes. A thousand such pairs are made weekly 
by one large manufactory in Clerkenwell. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ARS, recently captured by the Russian army, 

has been a bone of contention between the 
Turks and Russians for many years. It is the 
strongest fortress in Asia Minor, and commands 
the great caravan route that for thousands of 
years has been the avenue of communication be- 
tween Constantinople and Asia. If adequately 
garrisoned, it would be practically impregnable 
to assault. But Kars requires something like 
10,000 men to hold its fortifications—a force 
which the Russian government would find more 
easy to maintain there than the Turkish. Kars 
is situated on a rugged plain, about 7000 feet 
above the sea, on a bend of the river Kars. It 
is strongly defended by ramparts, a citadel, and 
works on the hills north of the city. It is also 
surrounded byaditch. Prince Paskevitch, com- 
mander of the Russian campaign in Asia Minor, 
captured this fortress on June 27, 1829. In the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1854-55 the Turks were 
defeated in a contest in the vicinity of Kars soon 
after the commencement of active hostilities ; 
but while the Russians went into winter-quar- 
ters on account of the lateness of the season, 
the Turks fortified themselves at Kars. Later 
in the war the fortress was captured by the Rus- 
sians, after a most desperate and heroic resist- 
ance. It was, however, given up to Turkey by 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris. Now again it 
has fallen into the hands of the Russians, who 
will doubtless take good care to keep it. 





A novel exhibition is now open at the Metro- 


pieces of rare antique laces and embroideries. 
carefully arranged catalogue gives a description 
of the specimens, many of which are extremely 
beautiful. Such an exhibition is unique in this 
country, and many will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to gain information 
upon a very interesting subject. This collection 
was made by Mrs. M‘Callum, the wife of a Lon- 
don artist, who in her Eastern and European 
travels ey these rare specimens. We un- 
derstand that the lady is not now living, and it 
is probable the trustees of the Museum will pur- 
chase the collection. 





The Alpine season of travel during 1877 bears 
the record of a catastrophe rarely equalled. A 
party of two English barristers and three Swiss 
—= attempted the ascent of the Lyskamm 

ountain, which lies on the frontier line of Italy 
and Switzerland. Not returning the next day, 
explorers went in search ofthem. After follow- 
ing their track for some hours, the bodies of the 
five men were discovered lying in a gorge at the 
bottom of. a ipice. The apparent cause of 
their fall was the collapse ofa snow-wreath over- 
hanging the precipice. 





»Neuralgic diseases of the head are now referred 
|. by,.many physicians to misadjusted eyeglasses 

and spectacles. Ofcourse this is not always the 
cause of neuralgic pain, but in many cases it has 
been proved to be so. 





How does the city of Paris obtain means to 
keep itself in such good order? The ways are 
numerous; but, ogi. others, a sum of about 
$45,000 is annually Be d by the proprietors of 
restaurants and cafés for the right of placing 
their chairs and tables upon the pavement in 
front of their establishments, and owners of 





shops pay for exhibiting their goods outside 








politan Museum of Art—a collection of over 260 | 
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theirwindows. All unoccupied corners of streets 
are utilized, and vacant places, where rubbish 
accumulates in other cities, are used for sale 
stalls, which bring in a revenue. ‘ Kiosks,” 
where newspapers are sold, and public cabs, add 
to the funds of the municipality. 





The Society of Decorative Art propose, during 
December, to hold an exhibition at the Acad- 
emy of Music of articles used in decoration. It 
is to be a loan collection of antique laces, valua- 
ble fans, tapestries, embroideries, etc. 





Italy has been famous for its artists and its 
fine paintings. Now an effort seems to be put 
forth to encourage useful industries. Five hun- 
dred groups of cheeses were recently displayed 
in the Royal Palace at Portici, near Naples. 
This exhibition was for the purpose of encour- 
aging the manufacture of cheese in the best 
manner. Italians rarely drink milk, but cheese 
is an important article in that country. Prizes 
of gold, silver, and bronze are to be awarded to 
the successful exhibitors. 





Many nice houses in this city are rendered un- 
wholesome from bad construction in regard to 
arrangements for drainage and good air. Sewer 
gases are often forced up through they es con- 
nected with stationary wash-stands and bath- 
tubs, and entering into the rooms @f the house, 
disseminate a malarial poison, which is the seed 
of typhoid fever and kindred diseases. ; 





Somebody meekly inquires how many more 
buttons will probably be added to kid gloves. 
As it is, he complains that he has to get up an 
hour earlier than usual on Sunday morning, so 
as to find time to button his wife’s kid gloves 
before church. 





Perhaps the longest letter on record was one 
recently mailed at Hornellsville, New York. It 
was three feet eleven inches long, and eighteen 
inches wide, and required sixty cents postage. 


It is a serious matter for a bride elect to order 
her wedding dress. Generally she gives the 
subject some considerable attention, and cer- 
tainly she may be pardoned for so doing. Royal 
personages are of course expected to exercise 
their taste and ingenuity upon bridal attire. 
The Princess Mercedes, Queen elect of Spain, is 
no exception to the rule. The designs on the 
lace which she will wear at her wedding are to 
represent the arms of all the royal dynasties 
which have ever held sway in Spain. The lace 
artist will have no light task, 





No wonder that Americans gain a reputation 
for recklessness. How many will read about 
the mother in Bethel, Connecticut, who burned 
herself and two children to death by kindling a 
tire with kerosene, and then try a similar rash 
experiment, or suffer it to be done in their 
households ? 





A curious collection of the handiwork of cer- 
tain Indians in the Northwest has been recently 
exhibited in a Broadway store. They are gifts 
for the Pope—were sent to this city by a mis- 
sionary at St. Ignace, Mackinaw County, Michi- 
gan, and are to be forwarded to Rome. These 
presents include various beautiful little models 
of articles of Indian agriculture, household in- 
dustry, and implements of war and hunting. 
There is also a miniature canoe, about three feet 
long, fitted with masts and sails, and beautifully 
ornamented with designs in colored grasses, 





The Duchess of Edinburgh, in her recent pas- 
sage through Paris, excused herself from calling 
upon Madame M‘Mahon on the ground of “ be- 
ing in deep mourning.’’ Her father and broth- 
ers were at the war, encountering great dangers, 
while thousands of brave Russian soldiers had 
lately been killed. She preferred, therefore, to 
stay incognita at the Russian Embassy. As a 
matter of fact, the duchess is in mourning for 
her cousin, the Duke Sergius of Leuchtenberg. 





The telescope at the National Observatory, 
Washington, with which the moons of Mars 
were discovered, is known as the 26-inch equa- 
torial. The object-glass has a focal length of 
32 feet 5.8 inches, and a clear aperture of 26 
inches. The contract for its construction was 
made in 1870 with Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts. The immense glass 
disks were from Birmingham, England. The 
construction of the telescope and the building 
of the dome were under the immediate direction 
of Professor Newcomb, 





A simple test for flour adulterations has been 
suggested by Dr. Himly, Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Kiel. A tea-spoonful of the 
flour is placed in the test tube, and enough chlo- 
roform poured in to fill it about three-quarters 
full; shake well, then place the tube in an up- 
right position until all the substances mixed to- 
gether have time to find the level assigned them 
by their specific gravity. The flour will swim 
near the surface, mineral substances will sink 
to the bottom. Sometimes unadulterated flour 
shows a slight filmy deposit of a grayish color— 
probably stone-dust produced in grinding; but 
a white deposit invariably indicates the presence 
of lime, chalk, marble, bone-powder, barytes, or 
some similar substance, used as an adulteration. 





Pongo, the illustrious African, who has re- 
sided in Europe for about two years past, re- 
cently died in Berlin, greatly regretted by all the 
savants of the Old World. Perhaps we siiould 
say Mr. Pongo; for although he was only a 
gorilla, he was so human in ways and looks 
that this honorable prefix had been bestowed 
upon him. He was brought from Africa by Dr. 
Frankenstein, of the German West African Ex- 
pedition, and in the Berlin Aquarium was an ob- 
ject of unceasing interest and curiosity. Last 
summer he made a visit to London, receiving 
visitors at the Royal Aquarium. Pongo was 
very intelligent, and his face wore a human ex- 
pression absolutely startling. He was docile 
and good-tempered; but we fear he acquired 
some injurious habits by living amongmen. In 
his native woods he lived upon bananas, pine- 
apples, and the like; but in the more civilized 
quarters of the Aquarium he devoured beef- 
steaks and drank beer and wine, Perhaps this 
- of dict was ous cause of Pongo’s early 
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IMITATION SEVRES 
CHINA JARDINIERES. 


LEGANT jardiniéres are 

made in imitation of the 
different varieties of Sevres 
china, as Rose du Barry or Sé- 
vigné styles. For the former, 
procure rose-pink enamelled 
wall-paper, and for the latter 
turquoise blue ; also card-board, 
or pasteboard, and a quantity 
of pretty designs cut from ei- 
ther silk or chintz, the German 
“seraps,” or “stumped out” 
pictures, or resort to the innu- 
merable host of beautiful de- 
signs to be found among decal- 
comanie or potichomanie sheets. 
These, according to their re- 
spective kinds, are to be used in 
the usual way on sides of the 
pasteboard in the following 
manner: Cut the sides in four 
pieces, gradually sloping toward 
the base, which is one inch nar- 


rower than the top; join the | 


four pieces by pasting strips of 
muslin down the edges, and al- 
low to dry. The corners must 
fit snugly together. 

Next line the inside with 
strong white paper, and let this 
dry; then take two pieces of the 
turquoise blue satin paper, cut to 
the size of the sides, scallop out 
the top and bottom edges, paste 
strips of white satin paper along 
the top and bottom of the case, 
and ornament with borders of 
gay flowers; then fit the blue 
paper over so that the scallops 
run just below the border, and 
fold two of the corners neatly 
over, using a clean soft napkin 
to press the parts together, but 
avoid allowing the paste to 
ooze out and mar the delicacy 
of the paper. Draw ovals in 
the middle, being sure to have 
them correct, and then cut them 
out. Paste each of these pieces 
evenly on the opposite sides, 
but have them only large enough 
to reach the edge and cover 
the folded piece over the cor- 
ner. Next with the designs 
decided upon ornament the 
edges of the ovals, disguising 
the union of the pink and 
white by means of gold paper 
and garlands of flowers. Tiny 
Cupids and butterflies, birds and 
bees, may be introduced into 
these garlands with pretty ef- 
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fect. Then add to the borders 
wreaths of flowers, covering the 
margin of the paper. The ex- 
treme edges cover with gold 
edging paper. Put any pretty 
design, monogram, or Christian 
name in the different ovals. 
Have plates of glass cut to fit 
over these sides, and bind the 
edges with narrow strips of thin 
muslin, then with narrow gold 
paper glued firmly down each 
corner, and place in a grooved 
wooden bottom with ornamental 
feet. 

With black ground and Chi- 
nese designs the Chinese enam- 
elled china may be imitated; 
with mythological and Egyp- 
tian patterns, the ancient As- 
syrian and Majolica pottery ; 
and with blue designs cut from 
the Japanese chintzes and silks, 
making the ground a blue-white, 
the blue china of Japan. 

When the pots of plants are 
placed within these receptacles, 
the top should be covered with 
two pieces of card-board, fitting 
together, corresponding half-cir- 
cmar notches made in the side 
of each for admitting the stem 
of the plant; these are placed 
on the top, the edges just meet- 
ing, and on them is spread 
enough moss, fresh or dried, to 
give a fresh finished appear- 
ance to this part of the jardi- 
niere, 

The Etrusco-Indienne ware is 
beautifully imitated by obtain- 
ing the silhouette sheets, with 
quaint or comic designs, then 
using the bright scarlet or dull 
red paint, and afterward var- 
nishing with dammar. 

The silhouettes are to be most 
carefully trimmed, and arranged 
on a sheet of paper in the posi- 
tions designed for them. Then 
the panels (cut from window- 
glass) are carefully cleansed, 
and coated smoothly with var- 
nish, giving two coats. When 
nearly dry, the designs are 
put on, wrong side up, and 
pressed firmly down on the 
glass, holding them for a mo- 
ment with a damp cloth; after 
all are on, give a coat of var- 
nish over the whole surface, 
and allow it to dry; then an- 
other coat, and again let it dry. 
Finish by covering the whole 
with the scarlet paint; two 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








coats, allowing the first to dry before applying 
the second. When turned up, the glass will ap- 
pear like china. 

The common red earthen flower-pots may be 
beautifully ornamented by first painting, then ap- 
plying the design, and finally varnishing. 











A THANKSGIVING SHEAF. 


See illustrations on pages 792 and 793. 
IncaTurrep are the ripened fruits; the vintage joy is 


o'er; 

The land beneath the winter sun hath rest from shore 
to shore; 

And far or near to happy homes come sons and 
daughters back, 

To find their childhood’s mirth once more where love 
had never lack. 

The matron with her silver hair, the grandsire bent 
and gray, 

Renew their eager youth again upon Thankagiving- 
day. : 

Around the board what faces shine! what voices full 
of cheer 

Old stories tell, old jests recall, awaken memories 
dear ! 





CORNERING THE TURKEY. 


Fed on the finest of meal, 
Living, one might say, on clover, 
The original wildness of heel 
And toe keeps our turkey a rover. 
Poor fellow! he’s cornered at last; 
To escape he no longer is able; 
But Fate, who his horoscope cast, 
Decreed him for king of the table; 
And if he could hear himself praised 
By the tongues of the gay and the witty, 
He'd be satisfied, pleased, and amazed 
That we deem him an object of pity. 


ESTIMATING THE PUMPKIN. 


A golden globe, it rounder grew 
Through days of sun and nights of dew, 
Until September's cordial wine 

Stole subtly through ite parent vine; 
Now, pledge of generous pumpkin pies, 
It fitly takes the household prize, 

By father’s judgment singled out. 
In-doors they'll bear it with a shout, 
And mother’s dainty art will find 

The virtue stored within its rind; 

A flavor touched with Paradise 

Will harmonize its sweet and spice ; 
And not alone shall child and guest 
Partake with rare Thanksgiving zest, 
But to the poor a portion sent 

Shall give their joy a new content. 


A CHARITY DINNER. 
Out in the cold from the cellar they creep— 
They are used to the hardest living— 
These waifs of the street in their poverty deep: 
What do they know of Thanksgiving ? 
There's nothing of childish curve and bloom 
In the maiden’s sharpened feature, 
But ‘the light of love her eyes illume 
As she feeds the starving creature, 
Which looks to her with a grateful glance, 
Almost as if it were human, 
While beams in her gentle countenance 
The tender nature of woman. 
Poor little kitten, savage and wild! 
Poor little, dear little homeless child! 


THE CAR-DRIVER'S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Father's off before the light, 

Father works till late at night, 
Every single day: 

Food and fire and little shoes, 

Rent to pay—he can not choose 
Any other way; 

But this rosy maiden here, 

Waiting till his car appear, 
Makes his holiday. 

With his dinner in her hands, 

Full of smiling love she stands— 
Love whose cheer will stay 
All Thankegiving-day. 





Love is the link that binds us all; love is the heay- 
enly balm 

Which over fretting circumstance can pour a won- 
drous calm. 

The narrow sou) may shrink and pine though plenty 
heap the board; 

The ample heart for smallest grace will praise the 
bounteous Lord. 

Thankagiving’s essence lies in this, to ecatter as we 


can, 

The while our God we praise, His gifts to bless our 
fellow-man ; 

And none shall miss its meaning if with loving mind 


they try 
To gladden some one else beneath the blue infolding 
sky. 





AT EITHER END OF THE 
WISH-BONE. 
A TALE OF TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 

T was Thanksgiving-eve. The dusk was fall- 

ing fast, and something else besides the dusk, 
namely, a fine cold sleet, which coated the side- 
walks with a slippery crust, and smote the face 
of each wayfarer with little stinging slaps, as who 
should say, “Take these, with Winter’s compli- 
ments; he is just behind, and sends his card on 
thus by me.” Thanksgiving-eves not infrequent- 
ly are of this uncomfortable pattern. It may be 
nature’s happy device for enhancing by contrast 
the cheer and comfort of the season, making the 
fireside seem brighter, the dinner more tempting 
and savory. But how about those who have no 
firesides or dinners ? 

Jenny Forde belonged only in part to this des- 
titute class. She had a fireside, so far as a stove 
with an open grate about eight inches across de- 
serves to rank under that cozyname. “The Blue- 
bell of Scotland,” the stove called itself. ‘“ Adopt- 
ed into use among our best Fifth Avenue fami- 
lies,” its advertisement stated, “and deservedly a 
favorite in the very highest circles.” Jenny was 
proud of her stove. She was quite sure that no 
one not an expert would suspect its useful quali- 
ties, or detect the handy little oven hidden away 
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behind among the ornamental twirls and scrolls, 
or the place for potatoes and pudding dishes be- 
neath the iron cage on top. To-night she had 
popped on an extra lump of coal in honor of the 
season, and the little room fairly glowed with 
warmth and that redolence of scorched blacking 
which is the property of little stoves all the world 
over. The shade was pulled down over the win- 
dow, the lamp set unlit upon the table, and Jen- 
ny, in her Connecticut rocking-chair, was seated 
for the unwonted luxury of an idle half hour. 
Later she must sew. This lazy interval was her 
holiday treat, the only one within her means, poor 
girl. There was no one to tempt to the extrav- 
agance of a Thanksgiving feast or to share it, and 
to spend time and money in feasting herself alone 
was an idea which would never have entered into 
her frugal and modest mind. 

Yet it was not an unhappy face which the fire 
glow caressed as the big rocker swung to and 
fro, each movement marked by a soft thud, thud, 
on the uncarpeted floor. Jenny’s characteristic 
was a round softness of form and feature, which 
would make her look girlish to the end of her 
life. Her shrewd blue eyes beamed with a kind- 
ly gleam; her mouth, though its corners showed 
care-worn lines, trembled easily into a smile. 
There was a pleasant attraction in the plump lit- 
tle figure, always so trimly clad and neat, in the 
childish fingers, with their deep needle pricks. 
Every body felt it, from babies who cried to come 
to her, to the ladies who supplied her with sew- 
ing. Jenny was a favorite, and this evening— 
nay, this hour—was to bring proof of the fact. 

For, as she sat, there came a knock at the door— 
a loud, important knock—and a tall form entered, 
impressive in capes and buttons, whom Jenny 
recognized as the resplendent coachman of Mrs. 
Meredith, a gentle little widow, and one of her 
best patrons. 

“Person here named Forde—Miss Forde ?” in- 
quired the dazzling vision. 

“Yes; that is me,” said Jenny. 

“Then here’s for you. Compliments of Mrs. 
Meredith, and she hopes you'll have a pleasant 
Thanksgiving.” 

“Oh, thank you, Sir; and please thank Mrs. 
Meredith.” 

With a nod he of the capes and buttons depart- 
ed, leaving Jenny face to face with a big basket 
which he had set upon her table. From under 
its cover an unmistakable drumstick protruded. 

“I do wonder if it can be a turkey,” thought 
Jenny, as she lifted the cover. 

Sure enough, it was a turkey, pillowed on cel- 
ery stalks and sweet-potatoes, and mounting 
guard, so to speak, over a mould of jellied cran- 
berry. And what besides? A golden brown cir- 
clet, with edge of flaky white. Who can mistake 
a pumpkin pie? Oh, kind Mrs. Meredith! 

The room seemed to have suddenly grown 
brighter and warmer, as Jenny, after putting 
away these treasures, returned to her chair and 
the fire. How pleasant it is to be remembered ! 
What a happy little woman—yes, for all that 
had come and gone—what a happy little woman 
she was! So deep were her pleasant thoughts 
that she scarcely heard the second knock which 
fell on the door—a low, timid one, as from the 
hand of a child. 

“Come in,” she said, dreamily. The door open- 
ed a little way, a cold wind swept in from the 
staircase, but no one entered. 

“Well, why don’t you come in?” she called 
out. No one answering, she jumped up and went 
to the door. 

A little thinly dressed girl stood in the hall. 

She was strangling a sob in her apron, and at 
the sight of Jenny seemed half inclined to run 
away. 
“Oh, please, Miss Forde,” she faltered, “ would 
you lend mother a lump of coal? She’s got one 
of her bad headaches—and the fire’s went out— 
and it’s so cold—and Alice and me don’t know 
what to do.” Another sob rounded the sentence 
like a period. 

Hard-hearted as it sounds, Jenny’s first impulse 
was to refuse. She did not know these neigh- 
bors of hers, and, “ Once begin, you never know 
when it will stop,” crossed her mind. Another 
look at the sweet wan face of the child changed 
her determination. 

“ Yes,” she said ; “come in, and I'll lend you a 
bit. Have you brought something to carry it in ?” 


“Oh, please, I'll take it in my hand.” Such a 
mite of a hand! 
“That won’t do at all,” cried Jenny. “My 


I'll take my scuttle and throw some on your fire. 
You're Mrs. Denis’s girl, I think ?” 

“ Yes *m.” 

So down stairs they went, and the little guide 
opened the door of a bare room, and revealed 
Mrs. Denis lying on the bed under a huddled heap 
of clothes, and a still smaller child sitting, with 
tear-glazed cheeks, beside the almost extinguished 
fire. The room felt alarmingly chill, and when 
Jenny spoke there was no reply, and the figure 
on the bed looked so white and motionless that 
her heart gave a loud thump for fear. 

Hastily mending the fire, she ran up stairs, 
filled a saucepan with hot water from her own 
kettle, and hurrying back, began to bathe the 
head of the sick woman. To her great relief, 
Mrs. Denis presently opened her eyes, and feebly 
muttered, “Oh, that feels good.” 

“Tm glad it does. Here, I'll dip the cloth in 
the hot water again for you.” 

“Ts it you, Miss Forde? It’s mighty kind you 
are.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” in a business-like way. 
“Don’t talk. Keep quite still, and your head ’ll 
be better soon.” 

“It begins to be better already,” whispered 
Mrs. Denis, after a few minutes’ stillness. ‘“ My 
headaches always go off quick at the end. But 
you are standing all this while. Nanny, bring a 
chair, Nanny.” 

“Tt don’t burt me a bit to stand,” declared 





Jenny; “I’m used to it. Sometimes, when I’m 
cutting out work, I keep on my feet for half a 
day at a time, and never mind it.” 

“ Ah, it must be good to have plenty of work !” 
sighed Mrs. Denis. “I’ve seen the people going 
up stairs with their bundles, and I'd have envied 
you, perhaps, only it was something to be glad 
for that there was some one had all she could do, 
even if I hadn’t.” 

The patient sweetness of this speech touched 
Jenny. She could not speak quite steadily as 
she asked, “‘ Have you no work at all ?” 

“Next to none. I did a petticoat for Mrs. 
Mallory—that’s in the basement, you know—and 
I tried some of those slop overalls from Riggs. 
But it’s a hard man he is, and only fourteen cents 
a pair; and what’s that for a day’s work? I'd 
take any thing, though, almost, that I could get, 
for I want it sore for the children’s sake.” 

“Now you must not talk—you really mustn’t,” 
said Jenny, alarmed at the flush which had risen 
in the pale cheeks. “ Dotry and gotosleep. I'll 
look to the children’s supper. Don’t worry your- 
self about any thing, and to-morrow, when you’re 
better, we'll talk about work, and see what can 
be done.” 

All her warm little heart was alive now. 

“ What a selfish thing I am !” she meditated, 
when, after making the children comfortable for 
the night, she went back to her own fire and work. 
“T almost refused that poor baby the coal. Jen- 
ny Forde, I’m afraid you’re no better than a Phar- 
isee. You've got into a habit of passing by on 
the other side—looking out for number one, and 
letting other people take care of themselves. You 
may cal! it minding your own business as loud as 
you like; I say you’re a pig.” And her philan- 
thropy broadening under this self-rebuke, a bright 
thought just then came to her. 

“ Why not?” she said. “ Mrs. Meredith’s tur- 
key is big enough, I’m sure. It’s a burning shame 
that I should have so much, and they nothing. 
Ill ask ’em all up to dinner, and give them one 
nice Thanksgiving, as sure as my name is Jenny 
Forde.” 

It was like a fairy dream to the Denis children 
when next day Jenny came down stairs with her 
invitation. And what a dinner it turned out to be! 
What a traditionally delicious turkey ! what love- 
ly cranberry! what a pie! Ah! no one can thor- 
oughly enjoy such a meal, save those to whom 
dinners do not come every day. It is impossible. 

During the long evening Jenny learned the his- 
tory of her new friends. It was the common 
story of widowhood and poverty, with one bright- 
er feature—a sailor brother, who had been “so 
kind.” 

“Poor Jim! if I only could know where he is 
to-day!” sighed Mrs. Denis. “It’s fifteen months 
since he sailed, and never a werd all that time, 
Miss Forde. He left all his back wages for us— 
the blessed bey that he is. It’s his heart’s blood 
he’d give me and the children if he could. And 
it’s well off we’d be at this moment if it wasn’t 
for that sorrow of a savings-bank, which went 
and broke with all in it. He doesn’t suspect the 
straits we’re in, and it’s I am glad, for he'd fret 
sorely, Jim would. His ship is a China trader, 
Miss Forde. Second mate he sailed this time, and 
he’s half promised the first mate’s place if he 
goes again. His employers think the world of him. 
And why not? for there’s no one like Jim.” 

“How good turkey is!” said Nanny, who was 
drying the time-honored wish-bone before the fire. 
“It’s quite done, Miss Forde, I think. May I wish 
it now ?” 

“Yes. Take hold of one end, and I'll take the 
other. Now we must each wish. I wish your 
Uncle Jim would come home quick, and safe and 
sound,” 

“Why, that’s my wish too!” screamed little 
Nanny, as the bone cracked and flew asunder. 

But neither wish was granted. Week follow- 
ed week, month succeeded month, but no Uncle 
Jim appeared, neither was his ship heard from. 
And still the friendship begun that Thanksgiving- 
day between the “fourth floor front” and the 
“third pair back” throve and flourished. It was 
not in Jenny’s nature to do any thing by halves. 
By her aid Mrs, Denis procured work enough to 
keep the wolf from the door, and innumerable 
were the kind offices which her helpfulness en- 
abled her to do for the widow and her little ones. 
The children took her into their heart of hearts. 
“ Aunt Jenny” was their name for her, and they 
loved her next to their mother. And strange to 


| say, with all this added work and new interest, 
coal is all fine; there are no iarge pieces. Here, | 


Jenny’s own life seemed brighter and easier than 
usual, “ Every thing turned out well” for her that 
year. Little bits of good fortune came her way, 
a new lightness of heart and satisfaction possess- 
ed her. “He that watereth shall be watered.” 
Jenny did not know it, but that immortal truth 
is as real now as when in days of old angels came 
down in visible shape and ministered to the ne- 
cessities of men. * 

So passed the winter, the spring; and summer 
spread her mantle early over the land, and all 
went happily with the little hive of workers, But 
one afternoon in August a sad thing happened. 
Jenny slipped on a bit of banana skin—one of 
the many bits which dot summer pavements—fell, 
wrenched and sprained her shoulder, and broke 
her right arm. Luckily she-was near home, and 
was carried there at once. The accident was dis- 
posed of in three lines in next day’s paper, but 
not so easily by the party most concerned. A 
long illness was followed by a weary convales- 
cence. Sewing was out of the question ; Jenny’s 
friendly patrons were out of town; there was no 
one to offer help; and what with weakness and 
discouragement, rent falling behind, and a doc- 
tor’s bill looming portentously ahead, our brave 
little woman felt her courage sink as never before 
in her life. 

What could she have done without the Denises 
now? This was a question she asked herself a 
dozen times a day. Morning after morning Mrs. 
Denis brought her bright kind face to Jenny’s 





bedside, made her tea, brushed her hair, straight. 
ened the room, and cheered her with the hopeful 
words which mean so much to the desponding 
invalid. Hour after hour Nanny sat, patient as 
an old woman, beside “ Aunt Jenny,” watching 
her eye, and ready to fly at a moment for what- 
ever was needed. Even little Alice would climb 
the stairs with a glass of “real cold” water, a 
flower, a kiss to make her well, or a new rhyme 
culled from her picture-book, which she was sure 
would “amoose” the dear neighbor. These visits 
were the sole cheer of those dark days. The lit- 
tle seed sown. in kindness had indeed brought 
forth fruit a hundredfold. 

“Sure and it’s a pleasure you wouldn’t deny 
me,” Mrs. Denis would protest in answer to Jen- 
ny’s tearful thanks, “It’s always been you and 
you before, and I never thought I'd have the 
chance to so much as turn my hand over for you. 
It’s clear pleasure, it is.” 

The “ clear pleasure” lasted into October; then 
matters began to mend. Jenny could help her- 
self a little at last. Her employers came back, 
and various little kindnesses followed their return. 
But the once nimble fingers were stiff and weak, 
and Thanksgiving found her still unable to sew 
for more than a few minutes at a time. Mrs. 
Meredith was in Europe; no one happened to 
think of the little seamstress, and altogether things 
were in sorry contrast to the bright holiday of 
last year. 

Again Jenny sat in her rocking-chair on Thanks- 
giving-eve, idle now from necessity, not of choice. 
She looked sad, but brightened when Mrs. Denis’s 
step sounded on the stair. It was a quick glad 
step, and Mrs. Denis burst in with the joyful face 
of a bearer of good tidings. 

“Oh, Jenny !” she panted, “never was any thing 
like it! It’s a turkey has come to me myself this 
time! Mrs. Read sent it, for the darling she is! 
—an elegant turkey, and an elegant heap of pota- 
toes as well. We'll have our Thanksgiving after 
all; and if you’re agreed, we'll eat it up here, for 
my room’s but a cold one, and I daren’t risk you 
to come down.” 

“ How nice! how pleasant! But how very kind 
of you!” said Jenny, half crying. 

“Kind! Why, yourself did it, you know. 
you last year, and me this, that’s all.” 

It was impossible to resist such open-hearted 
gladness, and the feast proved even merrier than 
that memorable one of a year ago. Jenny con- 
tributed some red-cheeked apples to take the 
place of the missing pie; the room was warm 
and bright, the children alive with fun and frolic. 
Jenny, pale but cheerful, lay back in her chair, 
enjoying the jokes and contributing a soft treble 
to the laughter. Altogether it was a pleasant 
scene, 

“ Now the wiss-bone!” cried little Alice. “ Nan- 
ny pulled it last time, so it’s my turn now. Will 
you wiss with me, Aunt Jenny ?” 

“ Of course; and I shall wish just exactly what 
I did then,” declared Jenny, holding her end of 
the bone with the fingers of her left hand— 
“Uncle Jim, and may he get back safe and 
sound !” 

“Uncle Jim,” echoed Alice. 

A deep sigh followed. Jim’s ship was over- 
due, and Mrs. Denis had fears in her mind which 
she did not like to put into words. 

Crack! went the wish-bone, and, as though 
the sound were a signal, rap! rap! fell upon the 
door. 

“Come in,” cried the whole party, startled, they 
hardly knew why. 

“Is there— They told me below Mrs. Denis 
was here—” began the new-comer, but his voice 
was drowned in a joyful shriek. 

“Jim!” “Uncle Jim!” “Oh, Jim! here at 
last!” And Mrs. Denis and the children flung 
themselves upon the stranger. 

“ Avast there! I can’t breathe for you all,” 
eried he at last. ‘‘ Whatever will the lady think 
of such doings? I'd beg her pardon, only there’s 
no speaking, you throttle me so.” And shakin 
aside the children, Jim—a handsome, bronzex 
fellow, with merry blue eyes—made a polite bow 
to the rocking-chair and its occupant. 

“ Lady !—why, that’s Aunt Jenny,” explained 
little Alice. “It was she fetched you back, Uncle 
Jim—she and me, with the wiss-bone, you know. 
She wissed, and I was just wissing myself, and 
just then you came.” 

“Yes, Jenny knows all about you, Jim,” said 
his sister. “ And I’m glad it is in her room you 
found us. She’s been the comfort of life to us 
all this year back, Jim. I was clean beat with 
discouragement and trouble, when she came and 
heartened us, and found me work, and put the 
bread into our mouths again. I'd have died 
without Jenny, I think.” 

“ And what would I have done without you ?” 
protested Jenny. “They've all been caring for 
me this three months back, ever since I broke 
my arm, Mr.—Jim; caring for me just as if I 
belonged to them. Oh, you don’t half know how 
good your sister is. How shall I ever get on 
without her when you take her away ?” 

“We won’t go away ; we'll never leave you, 
Aunt Jenny,” began Alice. Jim had seated him- 
self, with a niece on each knee, and his eyes full 
on Jenny, who was prettier and younger-looking 
than ever since her illness. Sailors are proverb- 
ially inflammable. He stated afterward that that 
first ten minutes did Ais business ; but all he said 
was, in a deep chest tone, “I hope I'll not do any 
thing to displease you, miss.” 

Why make my tale longer? Happiness can 
be summed up in few words. Jim went to sea 
again after a while, but he staid long enough to 
win and wed his wife. Jenny and Mrs. Denis, 
sisters now in law as in affection, share a little 
home together, and are entirely happy, except for 
a tendency to wake up and listen anxiously on 
windy nights. Jim, first mate now, on the high- 
road to be captain, is due at home about this 
time, and, if not before, will certainly appear on 
Thanksgiving-day, because, as little Alice says, 
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“The wiss-bone will bring him. He came the 
minute it broke, you know, Aunt Jenny—the very 
exact minute. We'll pull hard this time, and 
make it go crack! and then, just as it breaks 
in two, Uncle Jim will open the door—I know 
he will.” 





N.B.—This story (“ Gueen Pastures anp Proo apu..y”) 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruon or “A Parinorss or True,” “ DaventeR 
or Heru,” “ Turee Features,” “ Stranee 
DVENTUR’ ¥ A PHAgTON,” ETO. 

Apv ES 0 P uP ; 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN AMERICAN WRITER. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1877, by Harere & Buoturns, in the Office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington.) 


pamela 8 SST ERE 
CHAPTER L. 
A NEW COMPANION. 





Tre arrival of the new sovereign to take pos- 
session of the ceded dominions had been made 
known to the people at Eagle Creek Ranch; and 
soon our poor Bell was being made the victim of 
continual interviews, during which agents, over- 
seers, and lawyers vainly endeavored to get some 
definite information into her bewildered head. 
For what was the use of reporting about the last 
branding of calves, or about the last month’s 
yield of the Belle of St. Joe, or about the proba- 
ble cost of the new crushing-machines, when the 
perpetual refrain of her thinking was, “ Oh, good 
people, wouldn’t you take the half of it, ahd let 
me have my children ?” 

Fortunately her husband was in no wise bewil- 
dered, and it was with not a little ciriosity that 
he went off to inspect the horses and two car- 
riages that had been sent on to Denver for us 
from the ranch. My lord was pleased to express 
his approval of these; albeit that one of the ve- 
hicles was rather a rude-looking affair. The oth- 
er, however—doubtless Colonel Sloane’s state 
carriage—was exceedingly smart, and had obvi- 
ously been polished up for the occasion; while, 
as regards the horses, these were able to elicit 
even something more than approval from this 
accomplished critic. He went back to the hotel 
highly pleased. He believed he had got some 
inkling that life at the ranch was not wholly sav- 
age. The beautiful polished shafts and the care- 
fully brushed dark blue cushions had had an ef- 
fect on his imagination. 

And then, right in the midst of all this turmoil, 
Lady Sylvia got a telegram from New York. We 
had just sat down to dinner in the big saloon, at 
a separate table; and we were a sufficiently staid 
and decorous party, for Mr. and Mrs. Von Rosen 
were dressed in black, and the rest of us had 
donned whatever dark attire we had with us, out 
of respect to the memory of the lamented Jack 
Sloane. (One of the executors was to call in on 
us after dinner; but no matter.) This telegram 
produced quite a flutter of excitement, and for 
the moment we forgot all about Texan herds and 
placer mines. Lady Sylvia became a trifle pale 
as the telegram was handed to her, and she seem- 
ed to read it at one glance ; then, despite herself, 
a smile of pleasure came to her lips, and the col- 
or returned to her face. 

“But what is this, Mr. Von Rosen ?” she said, 
and she endeavored to talk in a matter-of-fact 
way, as if nothing at all had happened. “My 
husband speaks of some proposal you have made 
to him.” 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, blushing like a 
guilty school-boy. 

He looked at his wife, and both were a trifle 
embarrassed; but at this moment Lady Sylvia 
handed the telegram across the table. 

“You may read it,” she said, indifferently ; as 
if it had conveyed but little news to her. And 
yet it was a long telegram—to be sent by a man 
who was not worth sixpence. 

“ Hugh Balfour, New York, to Lady Sylvia Bal- 
four, Central Hotel, Denver : Have got your letter ; 
all is right. Shall reach you Saturday. Please 
tell Von Rosen that, subject to your wishes, I accept 
proposal with gratitude.” 

“Lady Sylvia,” said the lieutenant, with his 
bronzed face as full of triumph as if he himself 
had brought about the whole business, “ will you 
let me cry ‘Hurrah? Bell, shall I cry ‘ Hurrah ?” 
Madame, do you object ?” . 

And he held up the bit of paper for a signal, 
as if we were about to shock the calm proprie- 
ties of Denver. 

“May I see the telegram, Lady Sylvia?” said 
Mrs. Von Rosen, taking no notice of her mad 
husband. 

“Certainly. But please tell me, Mr. Von Rosen, 
what the proposal is. Why do you wish to cry 
‘Hurrah ?’” 

“ Ah, yes, you may well ask,” said the young 
man, moderating his fervor, “for I was too soon 
with my gladness. I will have to persuade you 
before we can cry any hurrahs. What I was 
thinking of was this—that you and Mr. Balfour 
would be a whole year with us, and we should 
have great amusement; and the shooting that I 
have heard of since yesterday—oh ! I can not tell 
you of it. But he says it is all subject to your 
wishes ; now I must begin to. persuade you to 
stay away from England for a whole year, and 
to give us the pleasure of your society. It is a 
great favor that my wife and myself we both ask 
of you; for we shall be lonely out here until we 
get used to the place and know our neighbors ; 
but if you were our neighbors, that would be very 
pleasant. And I have been very busy to find out 
about Eagle Creek—oh no, it is not so bad as vou 
would think ; you can have every thing from Den- 





ver—I do not know about ladies’ saddles, but I 
will ask—and it is the most beautiful and healthy 
air in the world, Lady Sylvia—” 

“My dear Mr. Von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, 
interrupting him with a charming smile, “don’t 
seek to persuade me; I was persuaded when I 
got the message from my husband ; for of course 
I will do whatever he wishes. But if you will let 
me say so, I don’t think this proposal of yours is 
very wise. It was scarcely fair of you to write 
to New York and inveigle my husband into it 
without letting me know. It is very charming, 
no doubt; and you are very kind; and I have 
not the least doubt we shall enjoy ourselves very 
much; but you must remember that my husband 
and myself have something else to think of now. 
We can not afford to think only of shooting and 
riding, and pleasant society. Indeed, I took it 
for granted that my husband had come out to 
America to find some profession or occupation ; 
and I am rather surprised that he has accepted 
your proposal. It was too tempting, I suppose ; 
and I know we shall enjoy ourselves very much—” 

Husband and wife had been glancing at each 
other, as if to inquire which should speak first. 
It was the lieutenant who took the burden on his 
shoulders, and certainly he was extremely em- 
barrassed when he began. Fortunately in these 
Western hotels you are expected to order your 
dinner ali at once, and it is put on the table at 
once; and then the waiter retires, unless he hap- 
pens to be interested in your conversation, when 
he remains, and looks down on your shoulders. 
In this case, our colored brother had moved off 
a bit. 

“Lady Sylvia,” said he, “I wish Mr. Balfour 
had explained to you what the proposal is in a 
letter ; but how could that be? He will be here 
as soon as any letter. And I am afraid you will 
think me very impertinent when I tell you.” 

He looked at her for a second; and then the 
courage of this man, who had been through the 
whole of the 1866 and 1870-71 campaigns, and 
done good service in both, fell away altogether. 

“ Ah,” said he, lightly —but the Germans are 
not good actors, “it is a little matter. I will 
leave it to your husband to tell you. Only this 
I will tell you, that you must not think that your 
husband will spend the whole year in idleness—” 

“Tt is a mystery, then 2” she said, with a smile. 
“T am not to be allowed to peep into the secret 
chamber? Or is it a conspiracy of which I am 
to be the victim? Mrs. Von Rosen, you will not 
allow them to murder me at the ranch ?” 

Mrs. Von Rosen was a trifle embarrassed also, 
but she showed greater courage than her hus- 
band. 

“T will tell you what the secret is, Lady Syl- 
via,” she said, “if my husband won't. He is 
afraid of offending you ; but you won’t be offend- 
ed with me. We were thinking, my husband and 
myself, that Mr. Balfour was coming out to Amer- 
ica to engage in some business; and you know 
that is not always easy to find; and then we were 
thinking about our own affairs at the same time. 
You know, dear Lady Sylvia ”—and here she put 
her hand gently on her friend’s hand, as if to stay 
that awful person’s wrath and resentment—“ we 
run a great risk in leaving all these things, both 
up at Idaho and out on the plains, to be managed 
by persons who are strangers to us—I mean, 
when we go back to England. And it occurred 
to my husband and myself that if we could get 
some one whom we could thoroughly trust to stay 
here and look into the accounts and reports on 
the spot—well, the truth is, we thought it would 
be worth while to give such a person an interest 
in the yearly result rather than any fixed salary. 
Don’t you think so 2” she said, rather timidly. 

“Oh yes, certainly,” Lady Sylvia replied. She 
half guessed what was coming. 

“ And then,” said our Bell, cheerfully, as if it 
were all a joke, “my husband thought he would 
write to Mr. Balfour telling him that if he liked 
to try this for a time—just until he could look 
round and get something better—it would be a 
great obligation to us; and it would be so pleas- 
ant for us to have you out here. That was the 
proposal, Lady Sylvia. It was only a suggestion. 
Perhaps you would not care to remain out here, 
so far away from your home; but in any case I 
thought you would not be offended.” 

She was, on the contrary, most deeply and 
grievously offended, as was natural. Her indig- 
nant wrath knew no bounds. Only the sole to- 
ken of it was two big tears that quietly rolled 
down her face—despite her endeavors to conceal 
the fact; and for a second or two she did not 
speak at all, but kept her head cast down. 

“T don’t know,” said she, at length, in a very 
low and rather uncertain voice, “what we have 
done to deserve so much kindness—from all of 
you.” 

“Oh no, Lady Sylvia,” our Bell said, with the 
utmost eagerness, “you must not look on it as 
kindness at all—it is only a business proposal ; 
for, of course, we are very anxious to have every 
thing well looked after in our absence—it is of 
great importance for the sake of the children. 
And then, you see, Mr. Balfour and yourself would 
be able to give it a year’s trial before deciding 
whether you would care to remain here; and you 
would be able to find out whether the climate 
suited you, and whether there was enough amuse- 
ment—” 

“Dear Mrs. Von Rosen,” said Lady Sylvia, 
gently, “you need not try to explain away your 
kindness. You would never have thought of 
this but for our sakes—” 

“No,” she cried, boldly ; “but why? Because 
we should have sold off every thing at the end 
of the year, rather than have so much anxiety in 
England. But if we can get this great business 
properly managed, why should we throw it 
away ?” 

“You forget that my husband knows nothing 
about it—” 

“ He will have a year to learn; and his mere 
presence here will make all the difference.” 





“Then is it understood, Lady Sylvia?” the 
lieutenant said, with all the embarrassment gone 
away from his face. ‘“ You will remain with us 
for one year, anyway ?” 

“Tf my husband wishes it, I am very willing,” 
she said, “and very grateful to you.” 

“Ha!” said the lieutenant, “I can see wonder- 
ful things now—wagons, camp fires, supper par- 
ties; and a glass of wine to drink to the health 
of our friends away in England. Lady Sylvia, 
your husband and I will write a book about it 
—A Year's Hunting in Colorado and the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

“T hope my husband will have something else 
to do,” Lady Sylvia said, “unless you mean to 
shame us altogether.” 

“ But no one can be working always. Ah, my 
good friends,” he said, addressing the remaining 
two of the party, “you will be sorry when you 
start to go home to England. You will make a 
great mistake then. You wish to see the Alle- 
ghany Mountains in the Indian summer? Oh 
yes, very good; but you could see that next year ; 
and in the mean time think what splendid fun 
we shall have—” 

“ Ask Bell,” said Queen T. , With a quiet 
smile, “ whether she would rather return with us 
now, or wait out here to hear of your shooting 
black-tailed deer and mountain sheep ?” 

At this point a message was brought in to us, 
and it was unanimously resolved to ask Bell's 
business friend to come in and sit down and have 
a glass of wine with us. Surely there were no 
secrets about the doings of Five-Ace Jack unfit 
for us all to hear? We found Mr. T. W.G 
a most worthy and excellent person, whose tem- 
per had not at all been soured by his failure 
to find the philosopher’s stone. It is true, there 
was a certain sadness over the brown and wrin- 
kled face when he described to us how the many 
processes for separating the gold from the crush- 
ed quartz could just about reach paying expenses, 
and without doing much more; and how some 
little improvement in one of these processes, that 
might be stumbled on by accident, would sudden- 
ly make the discoverer a millionaire, the gold- 
bearing quartz being simply inexhaustible. It 
was quite clear that Mr. G had lost some 
money in this direction. He was anxious we 
should go up to Georgetown, when we were at 
Idaho, to see some mines he had; in fact, he pro- 
duced sundry little parcels from his pocket, un- 
rolled them, and placed the bits of stone before 
us with a certain reverent air. Our imagination 
was not fired. 

He had known Colonel Sloane very well, and 
he spoke most discreetly of him; for was not his 
niece here in mourning? Nevertheless, there was 
a slight touch of humor in his tone when he told 
us of one of Bell’s mines—the Virgin Agnes— 
which led one or two of us to suspect that Five- 
Ace Jack had not quite abandoned his tricks, 
even when his increasing riches rendered them 
unnecessary. The Virgin Agnes was a gulch 
mine, somewhere in the bed of the stream that 
comes rolling down the Clear Creek cajion, and it 
was originally owned by a company. It used to 
pay very well. But by-and-by the yield gradu- 
ally diminished, until it scarcely paid the wages 
of the men; and, in fact, the mine was not con- 
sidered worth working further. At this point it 
was bought by Colonel Sloane; and the strange 
thing was that almost immediately it began to 
yield in a surprising manner, and had continued 
to do so ever since. Mr. G congratulated 
our Bell on being the owner of this mine, and 
said he would have much pleasure in showing it 
to her when she went up to Idaho; but he grave- 
ly ended his story without dropping any hint as 
to the reason why the Virgin Agnes had slowly 
drooped and suddenly revived. Nor did he tell 
us whether the men employed in that mine were 
generously allowed by Colonel Sloane to share in 
his good fortune. 

He asked Bell whether she proposed to start 
for Idaho next day. She looked at her husband. 

“Oh no,” said the lieutenant, promptly. “ We 
have a friend arriving here on Saturday. We 
mean to wait for him.” 

“ Pray don’t delay on his account,” Lady Syl- 
via said, anxiously. “I can very well remain 
here for him, and come up to you afterward.” 

“ Oh, we shall have plenty to do in these three 
or four cays —plenty,” the lieutenant said; “I 
must see about the ladies’ saddles to-morrow, 
and I want to buy an extra rifle or two, and a re- 
volver, and a hunting-knife. And then this list 
of things for the house at Idaho—” 

No doubt there was a good deal to be done; 
only one would have thought that three or four 
days were pretty fair time in which to prepare 
for a short trip up the Clear Creek cafion. It 
was not, however. On the Saturday morning ev- 
ery one was most extraordinarily busy, especial- 
ly as the time approached for the arrival of the 
train from Cheyenne. Next day all the sliops 
would be shut; and on Monday morning early 
we started. 

“Lady Sylvia,” said the lieutenant, with in- 
genuous earnestness, “I must really go after 














. those saddles again. Tell Mr. Balfour I shall be 


back to lunch, will you, if you please ?” 

Indeed, one went away on one mission, and 
the other on another, until there was no one of 
the party left in the hotel with Lady Sylvia but 
Queen T——. The latter was in her own room. 
She rung, and sent a servant to ask her friend 
to come and see her. She took Lady Sylvia’s 
hand when she entered. 

“T am going to ask you to excuse me,” said 
she, with great innocence. “I feel a little tired ; 
I think I will lie down for an hour, until luncheon- 
time. But you know, dear Lady Sylvia, if there 
are none of them down stairs, all you have to do 
is to get into the omnibus when it calls at the 
door, and they will drive you to the station ; and 
you will not have long to wait.” 

The white hand she held was trembling vio- 
lently. Lady Sylvia said nothing at all; but 





her eyes were moist, and she silently kissed her 
friend, and went away. 

About an hour thereafter, four of us were 
seated at a certain small table, all as mute as 
mice. The women pretended to be very busy 
with the things before them. No one looked 
toward the door. Nay, no one would look up as 
two figures came into the big saloon, and came 
walking down toward us. 

‘Mrs. Von Rosen,” said the voice of Lady Syl- 
via, in the gayest of tones, “let me present to 
you your new agent—” 

But her gayety suddenly broke down. She 
left him to shake hands with us, and sat down 
on a chair in the dusky corner, and hid away her 
face from us, sobbing to herself. 

“Ha!” cried the lieutenant, in his stormiest 
way, for he would have none of this sentiment, 
“do you know what we have got for you after 
your long journey? My good friend, there is a 
beefsteak coming for you; and that—do you 
know what that is ?—that is a bottle of English 
ale !” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Saran L.—Embroider the pattern directly on the 
garment. Have it in bands over the shoulders, on the 
pockets, collar, and cuffs, and heading a pleated flounce. 

F. R.—It is both fashionable and in good taste to 
have handsome pillow-shams that lie during the day 
on pillows which have very plain cases to cover them. 

K. G. U.—Get a princesse walking coat—a long 
sacque—of soft gray cloth, such as is now imported, 
with blue or cardinal on the wrong side. Also get for 
your little girl of three years a little velvet or silk bon- 
net warmly lined. The close cottage shape is most 
used. We receive postage-stamps in good condition 
in payment for cut paper patterns. 

A. F. 8.—The Ugly Girl Papers are not, as you think, 
a separate weekly paper, but a series of articles that 
first appeared in Harper’s Bazar. They have since 
been gathered in a book called the Ugly Girl Papers, 
which will be sent by Harper & Brothers, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1. 

O. G.—Armholes are corded. The waist seams are 
not corded. The neck and collar are not corded by the 
best modistes, but many put a cord around the wrists, 
especially when closely fitted. Piping is the narrow 
fold that edges bias bands. It is sometimes put on the 
upper edge of wider bias folds, but not very generally. 

A. E. G.—Trim your silk dress with knife-pleatings. 
Have a Directoire basque and peplum over-skirt. A 
sacque Dolman like pattern sent you would look well, 
but should be trimmed with galloon and fringe, or else 
rows of gathered French lace. 

Mrs. L. K. C.—The Armure Cloth Dolman illustrated 
in Bazar No. 41, Vol. X., will cost in armure cioth 
from $30 to $50, according to quality and size. The 
cut paper pattern of this cloak will be sent you on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. We can not furnish you addresses. 
You can order such a cloak from any of the leading 
furnishing houses quoted in the New York Fashions. 

Mrs. S. J. V., anv Orners.—For the floating cages 
cut six lengths of slender crinoline or other wire, firm 
but light, from ten to fourteen inches, according to 
size desired ; also twenty-four pieces half as long, and 
twenty-four more one-fourth as long as the first (or 
one-half that of the second). Make the long ones 
into circles or hoops. Unite them to form a hollow 
hexagon. Measure the half of the number twos, and 
fasten them on the points of union, four belonging to 
each side, crossing each other, so that when number 
threes unite them they will form projecting triangular 
ornaments, two at each corner, one on each side. These 
take the two dozen balls. The other balls to be hung 
at other conspicnous points, 

Constant EADER.—We make no charge for answers 
in this column, and will return your money on receipt 
of your address. The current books of travel, history, 
etc., will probably be what you need. The catalogue 
of Harper & Brothers will furnish you many sugges- 
tions; beyond this we know of no publication that 
will meet your wishes. 

Curna.—Wash your chamois-skin vests in tepid wa- 
ter with soap, rinse thoroughly, and dry them very 
slowly between sheets or folds of muslin, pinning them 
firmly to keep them in place. Majolica is pronounced 
as if the j were y—mayolica. China is baked by pot- 
ters in furnaces specially constructed for the purpose. 
It would be too difficult and expensive to be under- 
taken by a private individual. 

A. C. N.—Mona Lisa was the wife of Fra Giocondo, 
an eminent Italian architect and engineer, born 
Verona, but living after manhood in Florence. He 
was the intimate friend of the great painter Leonardo 
da Vinci, who spent four years in labor on the lady's 
portrait before finishing it. It was purchased by 
Francis L, for 4000 gold crowns, or $9000, and now 
hangs in the Louvre. A fine copy may be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York. 

Beta.—A pleated yoke basque of black cashmere or 
of silk would be pretty and useful for you to wear 
with the skirt of your black dress. The cut paper 
pattern of this basque, with pattern of a peplum over- 
skirt and a lower skirt pattern, will all be sent you for 
2 cents. To brighten your mourning, wear linen and 
lisse collars and frills, with white bows of china crape 
edged with fringe or lace. 

W. C.—Harper & Brothers will shortly publish in a 
richly illustrated volume the articles on “‘ Household 
Furniture” which recently appeared in the Bazar. 

A.C. J., anp Oruers.—A gentleman invariably raises 
his hat to the lady to whom his companion bows. It 
is customary to have an “‘Order of Dancing” at pri- 
vate parties. 

An Otp Reaper.—There would be no impropriety 
in attendance at church during the interval between a 
death in the family and the funeral, provided any one 
felt equal to going. The undertaker directs all the 
funeral arrangements, under some genera! supervision 
of the oldest male member of the household, or some 
friend authorized to act for the family. 

E. A. Y., anp Orners.—Information relating to the 
etiquette of weddings was given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
X. Invitations may be delivered by messenger, or sent 
by post. The bride’s mother accompanies her on her 
formal preliminary calls, but her parting calls on 
school friends she may make unattended. It is cus- 
tomary for her to remain in some degree of seclusion 
from society after the issuing of her wedding cards, 
and she is usually glad of this opportunity for rest and 
retirement before the all-important day. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony the clergyman is first after the 
husband to salute the bride, then her parents, followed 
by those of the groom. The ushers then present the 
guests, who offer their congratulations. . 
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Hats for Girls from 2 to 5 Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Har ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


This white 


felt hat has a flat crown and a turned-down brim edged with 


a double cording and a fold of white gros grain. 


Around the 


crown is wound a bias strip of pale pink gros grain, which is 
tied in a knot on each side, and finished with a bow in the 
back. White wings are fastened in the knot at the right side. 


A double ruche of tulle edged with lace forms the 


inside trimming. 


Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
This white felt hat has a broad turned-up brim, bound 
with white gros grain and faced with a bias strip of 
the same, which is turned down half an inch wide on 
the wrong side at one side, and gathered, while the 
other side is laid in side pleats. Around the crown 












Figs. 1 and 2,—-Warer-Proor CLoax.—Back anpD FRONT. 


For description see Supplement. 


of the hat is laid a folded strip of white 
gros grain, Standing loops of gros grain 
and a blue wing are set at the side in 
front, and in the middle of the back is a 
bow of the same material. 


Lounge with Afghan. 
See illustration on page 789. 

Tue pillow of this lounge is covered 
with bronze reps. The cover of the sofa 
pillow is made of fine linen, and is em- 
broidered on the front in the design giv- 
en by No, 4 on the embroidery page of 
Supplement with blue cotton in cross 
stitch. This cover can be made by the 
description of the travelling pillow, page 
660 of Bazar No. 42, Vol. X. For the 
afghan take a foundation of bronze cloth, 
underlay it with blue satine, transfer the 
outlines of the design figures from No. 2 
on the embroidery page of the Supple- 
ment to the cloth foundation, and cut 
away the cloth, observing the design No. 
2. Button-hole stitch both layers of ma- 
terial along the sloping outlines with 
maize saddler’s silk, and edge them with 
gold cord. The arabesque figures are 
cut of bronze cloth in a lighter shade, 
and are applied in back stitch with maize 
silk, After finishing the embroidery line 
the material with bronze silk or cloth, 
which is quilted over a thin layer of wad- 
ding with silk of the same color. 


Etagére with Pressed Flowers. 
See illustration on page 789. 

Tue frame of this étagére is composed 
of bamboo and rattan rods tipped with 
plates of ivory. Pieces of card-board of 
corresponding width and length, and over- 
laid with polished plates of the same 
size, are set into the frame. On these 
are arranged bouquets of dried and 
pressed fern leaves and wild flowers, 
over which is placed a glass plate of suit- 
able size. On the under side the pieces 
of card-board are covered with pressed 
paper. The glass plates are edged with 
triple black polished cane rods, 


Russian Braid and Crochet 
Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 789. 

Tuese tidies are worked with Russian 
braid furnished on both sides with single 
loops and with crochet cotton, No. 25. 
The designs are composed of two differ- 
ent strips worked always alternately. 
The outer edge is trimmed with a nar- 
row border, into which strands of thread 
are knotted. For the tidy Fig. 1 take a 
piece of Russian braid, and on one side 
crochet the Ist round, as follows: 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the next loop (the 
end of the braid should be hemmed down 
on the wrong side), 2 ch. (chain stitch), 


——-——___- 






























Fig. 1.—Hart ror 
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Fig. 1.—Pcatw Camev’s-nam Svrr.—Front.—For Back, 
see Illustration on Page 789.—{For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 8-18.} 
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Dress with HoLpetn Empromery ror 
GIRL FroM 13 To 15 Years OLp. 
Front.—For Back, see Illustration 
on Page 789.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 25-30. 
‘or border see page 788.) 








Fig. 2.—Har ror Giri 
\ rrom 3 To 5 YEaRS 


OLD, 


1 de. on the following loop, * 1 p. (picot, consisting of 7 ch. and 
1 single crochet on the first of these), 1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, 
twice alternately 2 ch., 1 dc. on the following loop, and then re- 


peat from *. 
dle st. of the last p. in the preceding round (to do this, 
drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter into the 
corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through), 
going back on the preceding st. work 1 se. (single cro- 
chet), 1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 de., 1 sde., 1 se., 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the next 7 st., and repeat from x, 
in doing which always fasten to the next p. in the 1st 
round. For the 3d round work on one side of a second 
piece of Russian braid one round like the 1st round, 
and then in connection with the 2d round work the 4th 
round; as follows: Going back on the st. of the 2d 


2d round.— * 13 ch., fasten to the mid- 


round, pass over the next st., and work 6 sc, on the 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Gros Gray anp Bovrette Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Fatte anp Bovcré Crora Surr.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page 789, | 
For deacripti n see Supplement. 


following 6 st., * 7 ch., fasten to the mid- 
dle st. of the last p. in the 3d round, go- 
ing back on the preceding ch. work 1 sc., 
1 sde., 2 de., 1 sde., 1 se., and 1 sl.; 6 se. 
on the next 6 st. of the second round, 
and repeat from *. This completes one 
strip. For the next strip crochet on one 
side of a third piece of Russian braid as 
follows: 5th round.—Always alternately 
1 de. on the next loop, 2 ch. 6th round, 
On the free side of the second piece of 
Russian braid work 1 de. on the next 
loop, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
following loop, * then three times alter- 
nately 1 ch.,1 p., but for the p. in this 
round work only 5 instead of 7 ch., then 
8 ch., but fasten the middle of these to 
the upper veins of the third de. from the 
last in the 5th round, three times alter- 
nately 1 p., 1 ch.; then 1 sl. on the last 
de., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on 
the next loop, and repeat from *. This 
completes the second strip. On the oth- 
er side of the third piece of Russian 
braid begin with the 1st round, and then 
always repeat to the 6th round. For the 
border on the edge work first on both 
ends of the striped design one round, as 
follows: »* 5 sc. on the end of the next 
piece of Russian braid, 3 se. on the ver- 
tical veins of the next de., 7 ch., fasten 
to the nearest p. to which the fastening 
has been done once before, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the fourth of the preceding 7 ch., 7 ch., 
2 sc. on the edge st. of the next free end 
of the 2d and 4th rounds in the first 
strip, 11 ch., fasten to the next p. te 
which the fastening has been done once 
before, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the eighth of the 
11 ch. worked previously, 3 ch., 3 se. on 
the vertical veins of the next de., 5 se. 
on the end of the next piece of Russian 
braid, 3 sc. on the vertical veins of the 
next de., 8 ch.,; 3 sc. on the vertical veins 
of the next de., and repeat from *. All 
along the outer edge crochet the first 
round.—Always alternately 1 de: on the 
next loop, 2 ch. (on the ends work the 
de. always on the third following st.). 
On the corners work 5 de. separated each 
by 2 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in 
this round, 2d round.—* 3 ch., pass 
over 8 st. in the preceding round, 2 de. 
separated by 3 ch, on the following 2 st., 
8 ch., 1 se. on the upper veins of the sec- 
ond following de., and repeat from >. 
Finally, fasten always a strand eight 
inches long, seven threads thick, and 
laid double to the 3 ch. between 2 de. in 
the last round. 

For the tidy Fig. 2 crochet on one side 
of a piece of Russian braid the 1st round, 
as follows: Always alternately 3 de. sep- 
arated each by 2 ch. on the next 3 loops, 
1 p. (consisting of 7 ch. and 1 se, on the 
first of these), 1 ch. 2d round,—» 14 
ch., close the last 5 in a ring with 1 sl..on 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





the 9th ch., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the sixth of the 14 ch. worked previ- 
ously, 18 de. on the 5 ch. closed in a ring, but fasten the 9th 
de. to the middle st. of the last p. in the lst round, then 1 se, 
on the sixth of the 14 ch. worked previously, and repeat from 
*, but instead of 14 work 18 ch. (so that instead of the first 5 
free ch. 9 ch. remain free), and besides this, always fasten the 
6th de. to the 13th de. of the preceding pattern figure. This 
completes one-half of the strip. The second half is worked in 
the same manner on the loops of a second piece of Russian 
















one side work 2 rounds like the 5th and 6th rounds, but in 
the 2d of these rounds always fasten the middle of the 7 ch. 
to the corresponding st. in the first half of this strip. On the 
other side of the third piece of Russian braid begin again with 
the 1st round, and then always repeat to the 6th round. Then 
work on the end of the tidy one round, as follows: > 5 se. on 
the end of the next piece of Russian braid, 3 sc. on the verti 
cal veins of the next de., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the free 
9 de., 5 ch., fasten together the first and last ch. in the 2d and 

















braid, but fasten always the middle of the first 9 free ch. of 


4th rounds of the first strip with 1 se., 5 ch., 1 se. on the mid- j 
every 18 ch. to the corresponding st. on the first half of the dle of the next 9 de., 3 sc. on the vertical veins of the next ' 
strip. On the other side of the second piece of Russian braid de., 5 sc. on the next end of the Russian braid, 3 se. on the j 
crochet for the second strip the 5th round, as follows: Always vertical veins of the next de., 7 ch., 3 se. on the vertical veins f 
alternately 1 de. on the next loop, 2 ch. 6th round.—Always 


of the next de., and repeat from *. The border, to which 
the fringe strands are fastened, is worked like that of the 
tidy Fig. 1. 


alternately 1 sc. on the upper veins of the next de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 7 ch., and pass over 5 st. For the second half 
of the second strip take a third piece of Russian braid and on iret 
HA 
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Sirk Reps Basque. 
For description see Supplement. 
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VELVET SLEEVELESS JACKET.—FRontT. f 
[For Back, see Illustration on Page 789.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21-24. 


F:1tLe Basgue.—Front.—[For Back, see Illustration on Page 789.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Work-Stranp. 
For design see embroidery page of Supplement, No. 5, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Giri Fig. 2.—Dress For Fig. 3.—Dress ror Boy Fig. 4.—Dress For Fig. 5.—Dress ror Gir Fig. 6.—Suir ror Fig. 7.—Dress FoR 
” C Te 2 ‘ 9 " 7 ‘ oa = 
waon Vv 70 11 YEARS OLD, Gir FROM 13 TO FROM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. Girt Rom 10 To FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. Boy From 6 To Girt FROM 8 TO 
20N Se, ‘io 5 5 Vv g ‘ xe 7 y 
Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 15 YEARS OLD. For pattern and descrip- 12 Years OLD. Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 8 YEARS OLD. 10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see For description see tion see Supplement, For description see F ” ; intl ee “a 
Supplement. tepplemunts No, IIL., Figs. 14-£0. : a 1 ee ian 


Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. 
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Work-Stand. 
See illustration on page 797. 

Tus work-stand rests in a frame four inches | 
and a half high, which is composed of black pol- 
ished cane rods finished with white buttons. The 
stand is made of card-board covered on both sides 
with blue satin, and is two inches and seven-eighths 
high and five inches and three-quarters in diam- 
eter. The outside is trimmed, besides, with a 
side-pleating of blue silk two inches high, which 
is edged with gimp of the same color and with 
bronze metal hoops a quarter of an inch wide. 
The lid, which is joined to the lower part of the 
stand by means of a hinge, is furnished with a 
cushion covered with blue satin, on which is fast- 
ened a netted guipure square. This square is 
worked with medium-sized thread in straight net- 
ting, and is darned in point de toile, point de re- 
prise, and point d’esprit, in the design No. 5 on 
embroidery side of Supplement. The lid is edged 
all around with a rim of leather. On the inside 
are fastened bands of satin three-quarters of an 
inch wide, which are designed for holding the sew- 
ing utensils. The bottom of the stand is trimmed 
with a star worked in point Russe with white silk. 
Metal handles and a lock are set on as shown by 
the illustration. 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is the certain result of using F. Coupray’s Eu- 
genie’s Secret of Beauty; or, Creme Blanche. 
Perfectly charming in its results, and warranted 
to be harmless. One Dollar per box, at L. Saaw’s 
Hair and Beautifying Bazaar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, near 6th Ave., New York.—[ Com.] 





THE THOUSANDS OF LADIES 


Who use Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” keep their 
own counsel, and all their admirers suppose that 
complexions so beautiful and perfectly natural 
in appearance must be Nature’s own. Ladies, 
try it; you will be delighted —[ Com. ] 








—_ 


Buryerr’s Fiavoring Exrracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Gro- 
cers, and the first families in the country.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the t says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap a as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT DOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical _—" and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artiste of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
having cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but, allowing it to escape through 
the perforations, keep the wearer 
ina entiuns Pa ath of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 


BD. C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


JUST WHAT EVERY CHILD WANTS. 
THE EAGLE SOAP-BUBBLE TOY. 

3800 Bubbles blown with- 
out refilling. Blows bub- 
bles singly or in long chains 
of6ors. Airtight and can 
<1 not slop over. 

A Every et Warranted. 
Sold by all Toy Dealers. 
Mailed, aad for 25c. 
each, by 
E. Ww. BLISS, 
Genera Agent, 


0. Box 571%, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


J.& J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS 


858 Broadway, near 14th St. 


Ladies’ and Children’s feet neatly fitted with finest 
quality Shoes at lowest prices. 
































W YORK SHOPPI 


Of every + age cog for ladies and tlemen. House- 
hold articles, ‘ing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. ~ pee address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


LE SUPERFLUOUS HIAIR, — Ladies 
afflicted with <a aye hair on the lips, cheek, 
chin, &c., may “pp ti with the certainty of perfect 
success, to Mur. IAN, who will remove this dis- 
figurement radically and permanently, without injur- 
ing the skin, Address, with particulars, 
Mur. JULIAN, 416 West 33th Street, from 10 ) to 4 daily. 











R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 
18 NEW WEAR CARDS. 


78 
~ } it. Samples & circular 3c. Ag’ts want- 
ed. tera supplied. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 





| Broadway & 23d St., 











ESTABLISHED 1820. 


{C6 GUNPHERS SONS 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Firra Avenve, 


NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES, 





—~ oo 























N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 

2% UNEQUALED For Beaury, StyLe, AND 

% ComFort. 

APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
rea any size, by mail. In Sat- 
teen, $1 50; Coutil, $1 75; Nursing 
Corset, $2 00; Misses’ Corset, $1 00. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands 
around the body, but a pe 

2 cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
a for the stockings and bandage. 
rice, by mail, $1. Acznts WanTED. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3¢-lb. 
and 1-lb. packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular. 


TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 


Adjustable Back Piano and 
Parlor Organ Chairs. 


Relieves weak backs from the fatigne 
of practising with the ordinary stools. 
Corrects the unnatural and unhealthy 

sition so often assumed by nners. 

the it. Bend fa approval of all who have 
end for Illustrated Catelegne. 
















T BEST & CO., 
hufalo, New York, 





Manufacturers and 


BENTLEY BRO *s Importers of HAND- 


MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., a ¥. 

Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
ee Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stam Goods, “thane Patterns, Rugs, 
Lamb ‘equins, Wall-Pockets, C! 

Embroidery to order for the Sete in any Ss 


SQUIRE’S PATENT AUTOMATIC SOFA BED. 


a BS 


AS A BED. oon A SOFA. 


One piece of furniture mak: an elegant Sofa, a 
perfect Bedstead; a Spring and Hair 7 sree 
combined. Ornamental in either form. Useful day 
and ——_ Well Ventilated. —_ for illus- 
trated ular. Quote Harper's Bazar. Address 


H. W. BOOTH, 
661 BROADWAY, New York. 


Unique designs 


IN 
BRASS, NICK- 
EL, WALNUT, 
AND EBONY 
Special designs and 

shapes 
Made to Order. 


T. & J. MERSEREAU, 
$21 wreains, Manufacturers of Stair-Rods. 


ORIENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
Artistic Rags, Antique Furniture and Brass, 
Bric-a-Brac, Enamels, Terra Cotta, Lacquer. 
<a P. MOORE, 174 Fifth Ave. 


Ladies’ Shopping "Ix" New York. 


Money saved on any thin ea Ba » by writing fully with 
stamp enclosed to L. Moron, 46 B’dway, N. Y. 


AQ EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO. 
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UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BAZAR. 


HUMAN HAIR 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
dressed in twenty different styles of a latest fashions. 
Made of all long hair, it can be arran, with the great- 
est of ease. 6 each and upward. fies buying one 
will be taught, free of charge, how to ——— the same. 
Also, the largest stock of Switches, Curls, Fingerpuffs, | 
Invisible Fronts for youn: 
signs, retailed at lowest wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets ~ the front hair, the 
largest and best made, 20c. each, $2 per dozen. 
mbings made up in the most approved manner, 
roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 








A complete assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
OR CREME BLANCHE, 


A apepielty, $1 per box, together with a magnificent 
selection of 


REAL TORTOISE SHELL ANDIVORY 
GooDs, 
As Combs, Ornaments, &c., at lower prices than any 
other house. sae neatly done, 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., Fon doors from Macy’s, N. Y. 


| HOLIDAY,¥ WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 
Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden - Bronze 
Standard, with polished Marble 

se. 














No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but a sim 7 law of 
hydrostatics practically applied. 

The apparent ahoonse & mo- 
tive power excites general won- 
derment and surprise. 

Always reliable, and in order. 

A little Cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the water 
is used. over and over again. 
Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 
Price Complete $15. 
ne. = elaborate styles furnish- 
; also, Fountains for Garden 
bo wn upon same principle. 
¢@” Address for Circular, 
thoi JAMES W. TUFTS, 
ae 33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TWO CHROMOS FREE. 

A pair of beautiful 6x8 Chromos, were to adorn any 
home, and a Three Months’ Subscription to Leisure 
Hovra, a handsome 16-page literary paper, filled with 
the Choicest Stories, Sketches, Poetry, &c., sent Free 
to all es fifteen cents (stam 7 ta en) to ah no mail- 

The Publishers, J. L. PATT: x 
ef William § treet, N. Y., a apa every one Double 
Value of he oop hed $1500 in prizes, and big pay, 
given to agents. 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 
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and old , in handsome de- | 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F. Boss & Bro. 


RECEIVED 


Highest Award and Diploma 


FANCY FURS, 
SEAL SACQUES, 
ROBES, &c. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St. 


Ga The only Fur House of thie City that received 
the highest award at the Centennial Exhibition. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Drossmaking Department 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 
Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Novelties. 
FURS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 
Sacques, Wraps, Circulars, 


éec., &c. 











We are now prepared to show our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 





TEWARTS. 


HARD W00p 


=e ANTELs 


RATES 
GRP ENDERS 
T & 6THave N&Y 








Suan, RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 
% Tetlow’s Blanc Illusion.” Not the pallor 
of death, the flaunting hideousness of the Rouge, nor 
the poisoned germ of the liquid wash to disfigure and 
destroy, but a harmless yet effective aid to nature in 
obscuring her blemishes, while nourishing and beauti- 
fying the skin. a 50 A S e stamps or 
currency), HE RY TET 

122 Arch ate oe 











ORD MAKING and WORD TAK- 


ING, The best Sent by mail for 27cts., 
and + ry lied ‘! M. HAMM , 1284 Broad- 
way, N. ETT Jz., Newport, R.L 





MIXED —— with name and card case, 15c. 
60 LAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Liprary or Conor } 
Corrnicut Orrionr, Wasutneton. 

To wit.: Be 1r Remikupenen, that a me 6th day of 
November, Anno Domini 1877, JACOB ABB! , of 
the United States, has deposited in this office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following ‘words, to wit. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 

Jacos Ansort. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. PO 


” Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal of copyright of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
former copyright. . 


50 Fine Cards, Dam &c., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON » eeintoneiiie Conn. 











“A 
times ite cot Te V. Hower & So 


‘ect success in every ra ay Larres, & Co. 


“We would not be without it for a hundred 


A GENUINE SUCCESS... MOORE’S PERFECT BIAS th Se mel 


made easy. 


ing ery perfected 
three-cent stamp for Circular, to 


by its use. 
GEORGE MOORE, Box 1 


Invaluable to -Goods Deal Send 
,» P. O., New ¥c York. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Manufactared with special agg A. 
Pat up full weight and full en age 
substance, and perfectly w es 

To try it, send 60 cents for vk, in to 





aut 


supply ad, demand for a uniformly pure and reliable article. 

standard Grape C 

horized to gua 
ROYAL 1 BAMING PO 


renee hm 


free from any injurious 
t. Sent b 


rs 
VDER O6., Ne ¥. 





Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade by on 
Mr. Morrison, who has just returned. Fringes, Gal- 
loons, and Buttons, with Clair de Lune and 
Bronze Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk 
Fringes in Twist and Chenille; Black and Colored Bro- 
ché Galloons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for CuUS- 
TUMES, and a lot of ~— choice Breton Braids, 
entirely new designs, all at moderste prices. Dress 
Trimmings of ai] kinds made to order to match any 
color. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
ge We have no Catalogues. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 


KID GLOVES. 


Lowest Prices Ever Offered. 


500 Dozen 2-Button Undressed Real Kids, 
at 45c. ; regular price, $1. 

600 Dozen 8-Button Undressed Real Kids, 
at 60c. ; regular price, $1 25. 

These, we affirm, are the Greatest Bargains 
ever offered in Kid Gloves in this country, and Ladies 
should make an early examination. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y. 


TRIMMINGS. 


BLACK SILK, CLAIR, and WORSTED FRINGES. 

SILK, PEARL, and PHOTOGRAPH BUTTONS in 
all new designs.) ORNAMENTS, BRAIDS, &c. 

REAL LACE and CHILDREN’S CAPS. 

LACE ARTICLES in large assortment and newest 
patterns. 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


a" Glir 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 























Dear HeEakt, wF’RE Faprnc— 

j —Estabrooke—a very Py popular 
song ; he 7! th ok ane . 

kag oe Kildare Rutledge’ Why bm * zt he fate aot 
Darling—Danks ; Excelsior Galop ; Pigeon 

Poke. xa Warside jossom Waltz. These 8 new 3-page 
or Oran are in Musical 

pirore, fer pang  « ONTHS; optain aay | 

? L Mi pS). ) 
218-80, Washing ton one joston. and Pre- 


mium FREE to all conding $1.50 for 1878. 


FOOT LATHES! Fret Sars! Sena se. for 90 


pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


AO Very Best, Latest ne Cards, no 2 alike. — 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, 


RENCH Stam Patterns. F. Bavovngav 
F removed to 874 pees. N.Y. Send for Circular. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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tfully call the =— of the public to 
t our assortment of 


thet fact t 


Toys and Fine Holiday Goods 


Is the finest in the United States. We have for years 
imported these goods direct from the lar, —_ European 
Manufacturers, and this year one of our Firm remained 
in Paris far into September in order to secure the very 
latest productions of French mechanical ingenuity. 
We have also received from a and Vienna 
poy charming Holiday articles suited for ladies 

entlemen, many of which, being single samples, 
wil be offered at tempting ig prices. Ele; — designs, 
entirely new, in musical Work-Caskets, Writing Cases, 
Jewel-Boxes, Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, Toilet 
and Dressin ba wong Perfume - Holders, Cigar - Cases, 
rich Paper ea Inkstands, &c. 

Our absolutely wonderful Toys, including the Lady 
Organ-Grinder with Monkey,the Aristocratic Waltzers, 
the Spanish Beauty playing the Guitar, the proud Pea- 
cock, the life-like Horse and Fiacre, the Italian Girl 
playing the Harp, &c., must be seen to be cone’ 

"he public are requested to make their Holiday selec- 

tions AT ONCE, so as to avoid the tremendous crush 
of trade later in the month. Goods packed and saved 
for customers until wanted. Music in our Toy De- 
partment daily by the Mammoth Orchestrion. 

We urgently invite an early examination. 

Ladies who live at too great a distance to make a 

ersonal visit to our stores will obtain ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS, Descriptions, and PRICES of our Toys and 
Holiday Articles, with Interesting Christmas Stories 
and Sketches, Games for the Winter Evenings, In- 
structions How and What to Cook for the Christmas 
Dinner, by Miss Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking School, 
&ec., by enclosing 15 cents to our address, for the 
Winter Number of our “Fashion Quarterly,” a publica- 
tion which will please young and old. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that our FIVE 
BUILDINGS are crowded with the most desirable 
Goods, at very moderate prices, in Ladies’ Cloaks, 
Suits, Underwear, Fine Millinery, Dress Trimmings, 
Hosiery, Dress Goods, Infants’ Wear, Corsets, Furs, 
Made-ap Lace Goods, Gloves, &c. 





A single visit of examination will convince Ladies 
that it is a measure of economy to do your shopping at 


EHRICHS’, 





| 


287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, | 


Between ‘24tn & 25th Sts., N. ie 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N ¥. 


We shall offer during the week some wonderful 
bargains in onr different Departments. 

We have purchased ateey of a prominent importer 

who has recently failed, and all goods advertised wil! 








be found fully 25 to 40 per cent. cheaper than their | 


market value. 


wos 


SILKS! SILKS!! 
Black Gros Grain Dress Silk, at 85c. ; worth $1. 
Severa) pieces Black Gros Grain, at $1; worth $1 50. 
Several pieces Black Gros Grain, at $1 25; worth $1 75. 
Eight pieces Black Cashmere Silks, at $2; worth $3. 
Also, a large stock at $2 25, $2 50, $3, $3 50. 
atte? full assortment of the latest shades in Colored 
8. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Black Cashmere, all wool, 38 inches wide, only 48c. ; 
worth 65c, 

Better qualities, at 55c., 60c., 65c., T5c., 85c., $1, $1 2W. 

Also, from auction, several lots of Lupin’s French 
Cashmere, 50 inches wide, and worth double the 
money asked for them. A large lot of Matelasse 
Dress Goods in all the new shiz ades, 50 inches wide, at 
50c. ; worth fully T5c. 

Another lot of imported novelties at reduced prices, 
ranging from 50c. to $3 50; sold early in the season at 
50 per cent. more. 

One lot Colored Cashmeres, 
worth 65c, 

One lot Colored Cashmere, at 65c. ; worth 85c. 

Several lots Camel’s-Hair Goods, at 50c.,65c., T5c., $1. 

One case Camel’s-Hair T wills, at 15c. ; worth 18c. 

One case Algerine Serge, at 20c.; worth 25c. 

One case Cashmeres, at 20c., ; cheap at 30c. 

All-wool Buntings, new shades, at 30c. ; worth 40c. 

One lot Morcilla Cloth, at 35c. ; worth 50c. 

A a stock of Damasse Cloth, Tybee Cloth, Bou- 
rettes, Mess effects,Snowflakes, and other fancy goods, 
from 123¢¢., 15c., 18c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢. 

Ten pieces Black Alpaca, at 20c. ; worth 25¢ 

Great bargains in Cloths. 

Reductions in Furs. 

Shoes at very low prices. 

Millinery Goods very cheap. 

Every design in Suits and Cloaks. 

Misses’, Boys’, and Infants’ Departments. 

Send for Catalogues. 


HOSIERY. 

We call attention to the following jobs, which can 
not be duplicated elsewhere. 

One case Ladies’ all-wool, regular made, extra fine 
— Vests and Pants, $1 50 and $1 62; worth $2 
an 

Children’s all- wool, regular finish, Scarlet Shirts and 
Drawers, all sizes, at $1 25; worth $1 7 75. 

Children’s Union Suits, 50c. ; worth $i. 

One case Men’s Double-Breasted White Under- 
shirts, regular finish, extra heavy, at 80c.; worth $1. 

Men’s Scarlet Shirts, at T5c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, 

Ladies’ Merino Vests, at 25c., 30c., 35¢., 45c., up. 

Hose in great variety 

Extra quality, all- a, 150 Ribbed Cardigan Jack- 
ets, at $250; worth 50. 

Vadies? Knit Vests, Nubias, Scarfs, Knit Shawls, 
Children’s Hoods and Caps, at very low prices. 

HOLIDAY GOODS, 

We are now able to supply a Jarge variety of Fancy 
Goods at very low prices. 

Slipper Patterns in Worsted, 70c., 85c., $1, $1 25. 

Slipper Patterns in Worsted and ‘Silk, 92.50 up. 

Sofa-Cushion Patterns in Worsted, $2 15 up. 

Towel Racks in Worsted, 55c., 65c., 75c. 

Foot-Stool Covers, $1 75, $2, u 

Screens, Chair Stripes, Pin- Cushions, &c. svery¢ cheap. 


5 


all wool, at 50c.; 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.—Circulars free, 
or Sramreev Sampzxs of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker ‘Street, x. Y. 








Fashionable Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c, 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





FURS 


Lard & Tal’ 


THE BEST GOODS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


BEING LARGE IMPORTERS OF FUR SKINS, 
which we dress and manufacture on our own premises, 
and under our own supervision, we call the attention 
of the ladies of the United States to the 


Self-Evident Fact 


that they save by buying their Furs of us, both the 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ profits, which are equal to 
at least 30 per cent. We import only prime skins, em- 
ploy the most skilled labor, and warrant every piece 
of goods sold, allowing no misrepresentation whatever. 


[er Observe these Prices. 


A set—Mnff and Boa—Fine Mink Furs, $12. 

A set—Muff and Boa—Super Mink Furs, $18. 

A set—Mnuff and Boa—Best Mink Furs, dark, rich color, 
$22, $30, $40. 

Real Mink Muffs, good quality, $6 50 to $8. 

Real Mink Muffs, fine quality, $12. 

Real Mink Muffs, superb quality, $15, $18, $22. 

A set—Mnuff and Boa—Real Seal Furs, $12 50. 

A set—Muff and Boa—Superb Seal Furs, $18, and the 
finest grades at $25, $29, $34, $40. 

A complete Chinchilla set, $7 50 up. 

tw ALL OUR BOAS ARE LONG AND FULL SIZE, 
We make Children’s sets in all the different Furs, 

commencing with a very pretty set as low as $1. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQU 


We make these in four sizes and six qualities. 


Length. 29-inch, 34-inch. 86-inch, 40-inch. 
Quality A. $40. 
B 2100. $120. $125. 
¢ Cc. 110, 125. 135, 
Ne D. 120. 135. 145. 
© E. 140. 155. 170, 
” F. 155. 170. 185. 


Extra large sizes made to order at short notice. 

Our Sacques are made either Revere or Shaw! collar. 

Ladies in ordering Sacques should send us the bust 
measure under arms, and the outside measure round 
the shoulders; also, the length of arm from shoulder- 
seam to cuff. 


Fur-Lined Sacques and Circulars. 


Length. 48-inch. 51-ihch, 54-inch. 
Quality 1. $ $75. #85. 
° 2. 80. 90. 100. 
“ 3. 90. 100. 110. 


Also, Cloaks and Dolmans, fur-lined, all sizes, made to 
order, at short notice, 





Alterations and repairs of Seal Sacques, and other 
Furs, done in the most artistic and thorough manner. 





A very large assortment of Seal and other Caps, 
Gloves, Collars, Cuffs, Robes, and all Fur articles al- 
ways on hand, and any article made to order. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion; the goods will be selected, or made, to give sat- 
isfaction in every case guaranteed, and will be for- 
warded by mail or express to any part of the United 
States or Canada. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND _20th B Street, N N. ¥. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their late st 


IN 

Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 

Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 

Appointment and Veils, Floral Gar- 
nitures for Ball and Evening 
Costumes, 
** ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets “a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. Or- 
ders by mail receive special care. [llustrated catalogue 
with price-list mailed free on application. Please men- 
tion Bazar. THE PARISIAN FLOWER co., 
28 E. 14th St., ‘ oom west of University Place, 

LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paria 








3. Can color their own Stockings for = than one~ 
nt per pair aNy sane or ee the use of 
our “MAGIC TINTS. "—Oan renew or chan lor of their 
Dresses, restore to freshness and brillianey feted, Silks, Merinos, 
Alpacas, Neckties, Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new and lovely 
shades—Little trouble and nominal cost—Stick _— Sas color 


sent on receipt of l0 cts. 3 different colors 25c. Pos: —o 
cand Se stamp for Cireulars and Gesmiee rea NEY 
CHEMICAL WO! , 66 Cortland: N. York. P.O. Box 5180 
Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 

Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 

all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn, 

L ADIE ‘ Send 3c. stamp for Ladies’ Hand-book 
on Lewy Art Decoration and Amuse- 

ment,to C. F. tty ET 











1877 JONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER. 


Choicest eo five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all lete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at un: ented low prices. 

A 

Oo 0 

Oo -V oO 


GREAT VARIETY 
DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. 0° 
suirs.§ «So 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
Oo Fanor Goons. 
O HOSIERY. 
oO “Laces. 


JONES 


| ighth Avenue 


Suawss. 0 








> —«Eighth Avenue 
| AND | 
|| 2 Mineteenth Street. 3 Nineteenth ‘Street. | 
= 


JONES 








SHOES. 0 OQ SILKS. 
RIBBONS. “9 O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR” 0 _© DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. Oo A8 CARPETS. 
FURNIT URE. go 3 ‘Housefurnishing G Goods. 





Srivcr- ven-PLaTep Wake, Croc KERY, GLassWARE, x, &€. 


te Extraordinary np teitadinente in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
logues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


JOHNSON BROS. & GO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARH, N. Y. 
Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 
WEAR. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 

PLUSHES. 
and IMITATION LACES AND 
LACE GOODS. 

PRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, in any 

design, to match any material, made 

to order at short notice. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 





REAL 





Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information sent on application. Prompt 
attention and satisfaction guaranteed in all 
cases. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y, 


We will make a great special reduction in all our 
twenty-four departments. 

Rich Black and Colored Silks, 65c. up. 

Rich Black and Colored Velvets, 70c. up. 

Rich Black and Colored Cashmeres, 50c. 

Rich French, English, and American Dre as Fa 

SPECIAL REDUCTIONS, 

500 Matelasse Cloaks, at $3 75, $5 75, $8 50, 
$12 75, $13 89, to $28 00; very richly trimmed 
est novelties. 

1500 Real Moscow Beaver Cloth Cloaks, at $4 25, $4 50, 
$5 95, $6 75, $7 50, $9 35, $10 75, up to $45 00; worth 
from $3 00 to $8 00 each more. 

Sto #20 00 endless assortment for street wear, from $3 75 
to $29 of 
5 Cases Reavetie aa the newest French designs, 
at D0c., T5c., $1 Ot 

50 Pieces L upin" ~ Biack Cashmere, at 50c., 7c 
a great inducement. 


SILKS. 

2 Cases Fancy Stripe, at 40c. per yd. 

2 Cases Rich Black Silks, Real ‘‘ Cashmere de France,” 
Bellon’s make, full satin face, at $2 00, 2 25, 2 50, 2 75; 
a great and unprecedented reduction. 

Laces, Furs, Notions, Toys, Velvets, Satins, Millinery, 
and Trimmed and Unt: ed Hats, in great variety, 
and low prices. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Goods sent C. O. D., and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187, Fighth Avenue, N. ¥. 
To make money send 


LADY AGENTS, 2 cents (to cover part 


of the cost) for belt ae béx of PATENT EUREKA 
BUTTON FASTENERS, for Shoes and Clothing, and 
my two new inventions, viz., one for Crimping and 
Frizzing the Hair in two hours, and one for Curling the 
Hair, with Price-Lists, &c., mailed free. Imvmense profit, 
w.tL. URANN, Inventor and M’f’r, 


42-44 Nassau St., N.Y. 
65 Mixed Car with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. 
en Harvest send free 


C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 
for Agents, We 

our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 

Watch Catalogue, with instructions how 


to make money. Address M. Cronegh 
& Co., Philadeiphia,or M Milwaukee, Wi 


brics, 


$10 00, 
new 


» 8dC.; 

















& CO., 
89 State St., Chicago, ill. 


Elegant Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. Outfit 
10c. G. A. Spring & Co., East Wallingford, Conn. 





CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; 


or, 20 Chromo oo? 
20c., with name. J.B. 


. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


25 
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Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 


TOYS AND DOLLS 


FOR 


SABBATH'SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 


Superintendents aud Teachers 
WILL FIND OUR STOCK OF HOLIDAY GOODS 
READY FOR INSPECTION IN THE 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 

ON THE FOURTH FLOOR, 


oa 





THE STOCK IS ALL NEWLY IMPORTED AND 
WILL AVERAGE 
25 PER CENT. 

BELOW LAST YVEAR’S PRICES. 
Although our six floors are equal to more than 40 or- 
dinary stores, and we have about 
ONE THOUSAND CLERES 


Steadily engaged, the pressure of business upon us this 
season necessitates a delay of one week in our usual 


SANTA CLAUS RETAIL OPENING. 


t#~ SPECIAL DISCOUNT to SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
AND FAIRS, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


} 56,58,60,62,64,66,68,and 70 ALLEN ST. 





E RUDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, ¥. 


Extraordinary Purchases 
FILLING ALL OUR VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, 
MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK OF 


SILKE VELVETS. 


FOR BONNETS, T5c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, 

FOR CLOAKS, 27 ONGHES WIDE, $2 1b, "$3, $3 50, 
$3 75, up. 
Feathers and Flowers. 


ny FEATHERS, from 21c, (bunch of three) 

up to fines 

"FANCY FEATHERS and TIPS, from 8c. to $2 50. 
ALL SHADES IN PLUSHES, at $ly$1 50, $2, and 


$2 50. 

LADIES’ SUITS, 
RUNNING FROM $6 to $30. 
SILK SUITS, from $35 to $150. 


MISSES’ SUITS AND WRAPPERS. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS. 





| DOLMANS and CIRCULARS 
ALL MATERIALS, } $4 50 to $50. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTFITTING GOODS 
AT URERSRD-0e LOW PRICES. 

CALL AND SEE 
FANCY GOODS, ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Worsted Embroidered Slippers, 45c., 
T0c., $L. 

Embroidered Cushions, 50c., 65c., up. 

Slipper Cases, Foot Rests, latest Paris patterns. 

Beaded Hat Bands, &c. 


50c., 65c., 


Bargains in Leather Satchels and Pocket-Books. 
2000 pairs Corsets, special, 50c., 75c., and $1. 


FURS! FURS! 


CHILDREN'S FANC “4 FURS, 
, 45c., 5ic., to $3 = per set. 
LADIES’ MUFF AND "BOA, $3 to $7 ver 
MINK MUFF AND BOA—FOUR STRIPES 
RING IN MUFF, 
£9 50, $10, $12, $15, up, the set. 
LARGE STOCK FURS, from $2 75 up to $20 the set. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


AT $40 AND $45. 
SEAL SACQUES, at $50 to $60. 
SEAL SACQUES, at $75, $100, $125, up. 
ABOUT HALF LAST YEAR'S PRICES. 


SLEIGH and CARRIAGE ROBES, from 


- 50, $10. 


AND 


$5, $6, 


SEAL SACQUES and OTHER FURS REPAIRED, 
CLEANED, ALTERED, and = ED 
IN FIRST-CLASS STYL 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
Sent free on application. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
Promptly attended to. We promise same attention to 
ORDERS as if purchaser were present in person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


WANTED 91.20 Fe Cais 


4 DY AGENTS, send 10c. for sample doz. New 
Style HAIR CRIMPER. Best out. Large Profits. 
P. N. M°E’G CO., 500 N, 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tux following is the translation of a letter written 
by a mandarin, who writes up the manners and cus- 
toms of the various countries for the Chinese archives, 
In it he speaks of the table habits of the Paris bar- 
barians: “‘We have dined,” he says, “ at their table, 
where the stomach is expected to receive with pleasure 
some thirty different objects of food, and perhaps ten 
different liquids. The French and other foreigners 
eat until they feel very uncomfortable, and require 
much medicine and drugs, as may be seen by the many 
chemists’ shops of this city, Had you been here the 
other night, and observed how these people rudely 
scrambled for the food at the supper table! They put 
their hands violently on the dishes, and disputed with 
each other most roughly.” In telling about a ball, he 
writes: “Oh, if you had seen the women at a ball! 
They came half undressed. But they are jealous of 
showing their feet, and seem to desire to hide the floor 
also, as each woman drags about with her a long robe, 
on which it is not etiquette to place your shoe. Their 
eyes are painted round (not all of them), and they use 
coloring for the lips, and a pearl powder for various 
exposed sections of the frame. ey purchase the 
hair of the dead, and artists work it into various de- 
signs; then the women put it on their heads with flow- 
ers. And yet they are not a dirty people. The high- 
caste women are allowed every Tisense. At our féte 
they were clasped round the waist by men they knew 
not, and danced with painful vigor, for it was hot.” 

— 


THE TENDER POINT. 

They are taking evidence in a divorce case for cruel- 
ty ; the husband is under examination ; his wife, pros- 
trated with grief, is weeping bitterly, covering her face 
with her handkerchief. ‘ Now,” says the judge, “‘ are 
you not ashamed to have thus brutally treated your 
wife, a tender young woman of twenty-five ?” 

The wife suddenly raises her head. 

“I beg yonr pardon,” she sobs ; “ twenty-four only,” 
and she again gives way to her grief. 


inter inetd 
Fioatine CarrtaL—The obelisk. 
Poe petonemaret 


NAUTICAL NONSENSE. 
BY A HOARSE MARINE. 


No ship should answer her helm without a speaking- 
trumpet. 

You can tell the pitch of a vessel by any tar on board. 

You may know the Elder Brethren by their sticking 
to any port in a storm. 

When you ware a vessel, see where it was before it 
were where you wared it. 
an in the Pool take several lives and then 

ivide. 

Is the mainyard where the poultry and pigs are kept ? 

Does the painter on board a ship ever heave the lead ? 


in ship’s stays ? 

We suppose the Buoy at the Nore is quite used to 
smacks ? 

In hugging the shore look out for the Needles ! 
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“ Never was any body so 














c p Sootat.—We find self-made men very often, but self- 
Is it the correct thing for a man-of-war to be seen | unmade ones a good deal oftener. 


cneenmaipeae 

Berore tHe Detver.—When were there only two 
vowels ?—In the days of Noah (no a), before you and 
I (i) were born. 






MIDSUMMER. 
“Ha! Insulted !” 
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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
**I wonder which is Father?” 


those gentlemen in U)sters 


“ What,” said a lady, ‘‘do 
“Madam,” said the gent 
tonics—very exciting.” 








unfortunate as I am,” said 
a cook, talking to some of 
her friends. ‘ At the place 
where I am they leave all 
the lettere about, and 
there! I can’t read a word!’ 


whaiincedijianpioenss 
There’s one melancholy 
fact about a calendar: 
there's no time when its 
days are not numbered. 
———_—_———_— 


That boy that took a hor- 
net’s nest and undertook 
to carry it home, thinking 
he bad a bag of treasures, 
lost the b on his way, 
but succeeded in getting 
the hornets to accompany 
him to his destination. 








Navert.—A visitor from Wi LAN 
the country, who has been | WA il 
“doing” the sights of Lon- | i 
don, when asked what he | {I 
thought of the cathedral 
nave, said, “‘ What! the fel- c 
Jow who took the shillings? 
I didn’t know yon called 
things so exactly by their 
proper names in London !” 

etancafinaaeirentie’ 
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* No, ma’am,” said a gro- 
cer to an applicant for cred- 
it, “I wouldn't even trust " y 
my own feelings.” hy) 


MY 
In a ballet that was being | 
performed at a well-known A 
™m\\) 
hae. . = 





theatre, one of the ballet 
girls had to advance to the 
foot-lights and exclaim fe) X 
“What a monster!” an ae 
then retire. Just before 
this part was reached, one 
ot the other girls came up | 
to the one who had to ! 
speak the words and said, ) 

“T wish you'd let me take 
that litte bit to-night.” 

“ Why ?” 


» 
a 
i 


“ Because there's a friend 
of mine in the stalls that I 
want to speak my mind to.” 
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The question agitating fashionable circles is, ‘‘ Do 


wear trousers ?” 


you think of platonic love?” 


{DxcemBER 15, 1877. 


A rich sponepdonter lost his purse at one of the 
Paris railway s pangs as he was on the point of 
ones the United States, whither he was com- 
led to go on most aperiass and pressing business. 
he purse contained about $5000 in notes and gold. 
On his return, some six weeks afterward, he learned 
that the purse had been found, and was deposited at 
the lost Lwigeg | office. He went there, and the purse 
was handed to him. With a trembling hand, and his 
heart beating with joy, he opened it, and carefully ex- 
amined the contents. 
“Pardon me,” he said, when he had finished count- 
ing, “there's something missing.” 
*I believe not,” replied the official. ‘ What is it 2” 
“ What is it! Why, where’s the interest 2?” 
crbthteiedinetatadiil 


Tur Mover Sraeker.-—“ Yes, Mr. Parson, Pay! reli 
ion is all very well, but it allows only one day of res' 
in the week, I want a religion that ‘ll let me rest all 
the week.” 





FAIR AND EQUAL, 

Sister. ‘ Not give a ball, Charles! Fiddle! Why: 
not? I tell you what—if you will find the room, a 
the music, and the supper, and the Champagne, and 
the ices, I'll find the ladies! Come, now.” 


a ak tie PO Se 
A SENSE OF PROPERTY. 
BorantoaL Ov Gent (in the Botanical Gardens). ‘Can 
you tell me, oy good man, if this plant belongs to the 
*arbutus’ family ?” 
Garpener (eurtly). ‘‘ No, Sir, it doan’t. It b’longs 
to the corporation.” 


dutapsidcdibioentins 
The young lady who was “ dissolved in tears” is be- 
ing recrystallized by a chemical process. 
AERIS ae 


SCENE AT AN INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 

Youna Person (to office keeper). “* Want any gineral 
servants to-day. Eh?” 

Orrice Kerrer. “ Have you any references 2” 

Youne Person (afronted). ‘Course not. Any gal 
can get a place with references; we pays you arf-a- 
dollar to get us a place without references.” 

atiectbiiioninghainii 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY.” 


Liserat Socotcn Farmer (giving his work-people a 
dram). *‘Awm sorry, Mrs. M‘Dougal, ye canna tak a 
gless on account of your temperance principles.” 

Mrs. M‘Dovean “Hoot, mon! Ye jist poor’t on 
ma roll, an’ I'll eat it.” 

ea 

An old frequenter of a club in Pall Mall proposed to 
the secretary that he should have the telephone put up 
to summon the waiters. ‘My dear Sir,” said the sec- 
retary, “there are, as you know, a good many hasty 
and choleric warriors in this club, and no respectable 
telephone would ever stand the language that would 
be sent along the wires.” The old man sighed, but, 
on consideration, came to the conclusion that the sec- 


eman, ‘it is like all other | retary was right, and so the waiters catch it, and the 


telephone is spared. 
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A man who was trying to 
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“TURKEY, TURKEY, EVERY WHERE, AND NOT A BIT 





TO EAT.” 


sell rather a dismal resi- 
dence, boasted that it com- 
manded a view of the rail- 
way station. 

“ Bat that doesn’t make 
it any more pleasant,” said 
the party who was expect- 
ed to purchase it. 

“Oh yes, it does,” replied 
the owner, confidently ; “it 
makes it gay here. You 
can stand on this stoop and 
see every body that misses 
the train.” 

i 

A_ correspondent with 
the Russian army says that 
“*thecommissariat arrange- 
ments are terribly bad, and 
that the Russian soldiers 
have not only to fight hard, 
but to fare hard as well.” 
Unfortunately itistoo often 
so; the worst kind of fare 
ever heard of is warfare. 

—_——— 


Ten years from now steal- 
ing will have become a 
thing of the past. There 
will be nothing left to steal, 

jncenkabliltidiniios 

A down East editor an- 
nounces through the col- 
umns of his paper the loss 
of “‘acloth cloak, belong- 
ing to a gentleman lined 
with bine.” 

ed 

A clergyman and one of 
his elderly parishioners 
were walking home from 
church one frosty day, 
when the old gentleman 
slipped and fell flat on his 

| | hace. The minister, look- 
Wf NAN / \ ing at him a moment, and 

NUN \| | being assured that he was 
WM ' not much hurt, said to hin, 
g “Friend, sinners stand on 
slippery places.” 

- e old gentleman look- 
ed up, as if to assure him- 
self of the fact, and said, 
*“ Tsee they do; but I can’t.” 
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